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Where Are the Polishers? 


Enormous demand for the types of consumer goods which 
have been missing from store shelves for almost four years 
would indicate a promising future for industry in general and 
ours in particular because electroplating plays an important role 
in the production of a great many of the articles which became 
Type war casualties early in 1942. 


However, very little polishing and buffing was called for, dur- 
a ing the period of hostilities, on war materials which were finished 
a with electrodeposited coatings and many plating plants, as a 
consequence, did little or no polishing during this period. Now 
that reconversion has entered upon the scene and the demand 
is again for polished finishes, they are confronted with a serious 
shortage of polishers and buffers. 


Although it is expected that the situation will be eased con- 
siderably as men are released from the armed forces and appren- 
tice training courses produce increasingly proficient craftsmen, 
the immediate demand is much greater than the present supply 
so that first class polishers are commanding rates as high as $2.50 
per hour, as against a wartime rate which generally did not ex- 
ceed $1.25 per hour. There has been no corresponding increase 
in productivity; if anything, the amount of polished work pro- 
duced per man-hour has dropped slightly. 


Since polishing accounts for a good part of the total cost of 
finishing and since the price charged for the article cannot, in 
most instances, reflect this increased labor cost, many manu- 
facturers will be faced with two alternatives. They can accept 
an inferior polishing job, which will detract from the appearance 
of the article and depreciate its overall quality. The other 
anety alternative is to switch to non-plated finishes such as porcelain 
ng enamel, for example, which do not require polishing. 


Frankly, we do not have any suggestions to offer. Unless the 
O. P. A. modifies its price relief policies, the plating and polish- 
ing industry stands to suffer either way in the long run. We can 
only hope that, among the men entering into civilian pursuits 
during the next few months, there will be a sufficient number of 
polishers still interested in the craft to fill the present gap in our 
labor supply. 
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Heating and Agitating Small Tanks 


Reflector Drying Infra Red Heat Lamps as 
Heaters for Glass Plating Tanks 


By P. J. LO PRESTI and H. BANDES 


Engineering Research Dept.. Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.. Flushing. New York 


Introduction 


Hk user of small plating tanks often 
finds that. as the size of his vessel de- 
ereases, his difficulties in maintaining and 
controlling solution temperature increase. 
The conventional, commercially available 
methods of heating plating tanks are: 


fa) Heat exchanger, external to the plat- 
ing tank 

th) Steam coils inside the plating tank 

(ce) Jacketed tank. using steam or hot 
water in the jacket 

Direet heating. with gas or electricity 

fe) Immersion heaters, 


All of the foregoing methods are satisfac- 
tory for heating large tanks provided precau- 
tions are taken to eliminate or reduce con- 
tamination of the solution by the corrosion 
products of the heating system. Small glass 
tanks. particularly those in common use in 
the jewelry industry for gold plating, and 
tanks used in laboratories cannot. conven- 


iently, be heated by methods (a) and (bh) 
listed above. 

The circulation of hot water through 
troughs in which the glass plating tanks are 
placed is common practice in the smallet 
vold plating shops. The method is simple and 
effective if temperature control is not. criti- 
cal. Obviously. close temperature control 
would involve a separate jacket for each tank 
and a thermoregulator operating, through a 
relay. a valve in the hot water or steam line 
of each jacket. 

Direct electrical heating is effective and. if 
a variable autotransformer is used in’ series 
with the electric heater. the heat supplied 
to the tank can be made to balance the heat 
lost to the atmosphere. Two methods have 
heen available for direct electrical heating: 


(a) Electric heaters immersed in the plat- 
ing tank 
(b) Hot plate under the tank, 


The use of immersion heaters has the ad- 


Fig. 1. Four heat lamps used to heat 4.5 gal. nickel plating tank. Note phonograph motor and 
turntable used for cathode agitation. 
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vantage of being the most efficient ime the 
electric heating. It has, however, the folloy 
ing disadvantages: 


(a) Metal immersion heaters are sub; 
to corrosion, particularly by bij, 
action, when in the plating tank. Thi. 
of course, may lead to serious soluti 
contamination. 

(b) Heaters inside the tank may influe 

the lines of current flow, leading : 

poor current distribution. This obj 
tion may not be serious for producti 
work, particularly if a high throwin: 
power solution is used. However, sii 
uniformity of current distribution 
very often of prime importance in : 
perimental work, the influence of | 
immersion heaters on the lines of ew 
rent flow may be objectionable. 

Should the solution level fall too lo 

as might happen if the heaters are | 

turned off overnight or over the wes 
end, the heaters will burn out. 


The use of electric hot plates under | 
tank eliminates the three foregoing 0) 
tions. But, unless extreme care is used 
keep liquids from dropping onto the | 
plate. breakage of glass vessels may res! 


Reflector Drying Infra Red Hed 
Lamps as Heaters for Glass Platin: 
Tanks 


The use of reflector drying infra-red be 
lamps placed exterior to the glass tanks. * 
shown in Figure 1, provides a convent 
method of electrically heating plating » 
tions that is free from the objections 
viously stated. The curves of Figure 2, ¥! 
show time-temperature relations — 
with glass plating tanks, indicate that 
method is practical. Thus, Curve F indic:'* 
that four 250-watt reflector drying heat !ar 
heated 17.0 liters (4.5 gallons) of a We 
nickel solution, in which are suspended !- 
Ibs. of nickel anodes, from 23° C. (73° F' 
63° C. (145° F.) in two hours. 

The direct comparison of heating efe" 


cies of eight 250-watt reflector drying " 
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pps and immersion heaters of 2,000 watts 
iput in heating 18 liters of water is shown 


othod Curves IL and III, respectively. Quite 
follow Jearly, the immersion heaters are more effec- 

ive in heating water than are the heat lamps. 

Jowever, as indicated previously. what is 
subj btained in heating efficiency by using im- 
bip ersion heaters is more than lost in respect 
ik. TI solution contamination and convenience. 
solut he change in shape of Curves II and III 

i points A and B, respectively, is due to the 
nfluer wt that the heater and lamp bank outputs 
ding \ Here reduced from 2,000 to 1.000 watts. Note 
= obje hat the temperature of the tank heated by 
oduct ne 1,000-watt immersion heater continued to 
hrowin: Mise beyond point B (Curve IIL) while the 
er, sil mperature of the tank heated by the heat 
dropped beyond point A when th: 
re in ei ower was reduced to 1,000 watts. However. 
e of tom Curves I and IL it would appear that 
s of cw MMfour 250-watt heat lamps will maintain a 


: gallon tank at a temperature of about 80° C. 
too tow 176° F.). 


sare | 

In actual practice the choice of a four or 
he w ° 

3 n eight lamp bank depends, verv largely. 
nder 

g ob 


1 Heat 


upon the time available for heating the tank 
from room to operating temperature. The 
authors have found the circuit shown in 


Figure 3 very convenient. 


The eight lamps are arranged in two paral- 
lel cireuits, each with an on-off switch. One 
cireuit (A), is connected to a 110-volt 10- 
ampere outlet, the other circuit (B). to the 
output of a 1l-kva variable autotransformer. 
To heat the tank rapidly both circuits are 
energized and the autotransformer is adjusted 
to give maximum output. When the tempera- 
ture has reached the desired point circuit 
(A) is cut out and the power output of cir- 
cuit (B) is adjusted, by means of the variable 
autotransformer, so that the heat input bal- 
ances the heat lost to the surroundings. The 
temperature of the tank thus remains con 
stant. While the use of a variable autotrans- 
former gives greatest flexibility to the system. 
some degree of control at a lesser cost may 
be achieved by turning off individual heat 
lamps as required or by using a bank of 
incandescent lamps as a rheostat in serie= 
with the bank of heat lamps. 
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Fig. 3. Wiring diagram for reflector drying heat lamps. 
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The initial cost of -etting up a heat lamp 
-\stem is very low: 


8 reflector drying 250-watt 115- 


volt infra-red heat lamps s12.80 
8 pony cleat receptacles BO 

2 tumbler switches. SPST. 10 
amp. 115-volt 60 
Plugs and wire 60 
$14.80 


Clearly, this cost compares favorably with 
the cost of other methods of heating a tank 
electrically. A variable autotransformer rated 
at 1,000 watts-115 volts will cost about $17.00. 
which is less than the cost of the therme 
regulator and other control equipment which 
would be necessary automatically to main 
tain a constant temperature by other methods 
of heating. 

The disadvantages inherent in the use of 
reflector drying heat lamp- for heating plat 
ing solutions are: 


(a) A hot lamp may crack if water or 
plating solution hits it 

(b) The overall efficiency of the lamp bank 

in heating a glass plating vessel is low 

as compared with immersion heaters. 

The first objection may be met by placing a 

tight fitting collar around the tank top. as 

shown in Figure 1. and by enclosing the 

lamp bank. These precautions, incidentally - 

will increase the efhiciency of the lamp bank 

and will pay for themselves in a short time 

The second objection disappears when it i- 

~een that a power input ef about 1 ku will 


maintain a 5-gallon tank at 80° C. (1760 FL) 


Conclusions 


l. The various methods of heating -mall 
ulass plating tanks have been discussed. 

2. A clean and convenient method of heat 
ing such tanks involving the use of reflector 
drying infra-red heat lamps placed exteriot 
t the tanks has been described. 

3. The use of this method absolutely elimi 
nates all contamination of the plating solu- 
tion by corrosion of a metal immersion heater 
and decomposition 


organic wetting or 


addition agents at the heater surface. 


Cathode Red Agitator for Small 
Plating Tanks 


The benefits of work agitation are well 
known but rather dificult to obtain when 
tanks are small (5-10 gallons). <A conven- 
ient method of obtaining cathode rod agita 
tion for small tanks is shown in Figure 1-. 
\ phonograph turntable motor (cost under 
$5.00), turntable speed about 78 r.p.m., is 
mounted so that the turntable and the cath 
ode rod are connected by a plastic link which 
converts the rotary motion of the turntable 
to recipro¢ al motion of the cathode rod. If 
a series of holes are drilled, radially, in the 
turntable, the length of the stroke may be 
varied by placement of one end of the plastic 
link in the appropriate hole. Short lengths of 
glass tube, in which the cathode rod slides, 
serve as bearings. The glass tubes are held 
in place by metal straps screwed to a wooden 
framework. 
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re development and use of magnesium 

on a commercial seale started during 
World War I. There were seven companies 
that) produced magnesium this country 
during the war but only two—the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan, and 
the American Magnesium Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Aluminum Company of 
\merica continued the production of mag- 
nesium after the war. 


In Germany a magnesium alloy, “Elek- 
tron’, was developed for postwar use and 
was introduced in this country in 1920. The 
commercial use of that or other magnesium 
alloys did not succeed to any extent. The 
properties of “Elektron” were described in a 
paper by Adolph Bregman, in Vetal Indus- 
try of January 1920. A few concerns, among 
them Secovill) Manufacturing Company, en- 
deavored to find a use for magnesium alloys, 
but, due to the difficulties protecting 
against corrosion and the hazards attending 
its fabrication, abandoned the experiments, 


The principal source of the supply of 
magnesium was from brine wells although 
there were some ores that could) be treated 
successfully. In the present war, World War 
Hf. the production and use of magnesium 
has increased far beyond that of World War 
and the postwar employment of it and 
its alloy is being given considerable atten- 
tion. It is now being recovered on a large 
scale from the water of the oceans and from 
brine wells. few commercial scale ore 
mines have been established and are in’ pro- 
duction. 

\ tremendous amount of research has been 
dene on the protection of magnesium as is 
evidenced by the number of patents that 
have been issued in this country and abroad, 
especially within the past three years. A list 
of 87 patents is appended. Of this list there 
are 13° patents whose claims will be ab- 
stracted in this report. These have been 
isued since 1938 and cover the most. signifi- 
cant points of the surface treatment of mag- 
nesium and its alloys. 


U.S. Patent 2,114,734. April 19, 1938. R. 
W. Buzzard. 


Note: All of Buzzard’s experiments in this 
and subsequent patents were made the 
National Bureau of Standards. Buzzard 
states, “It has heretofore been considered im- 
possible successfully to coat magnesium and 
its alloys electrolytically.” Also, “The ob- 
ject of this invention is to provide a bath 
for forming on magnesium or its alloys a 
surface coating either electrolytically or by 
dipping.” In all 9 claims the electrie cur- 
rent is employed. 

The baths recommended are: 


1. Sodium mono-basic 
phosphate 75-1000) grms liter 
Sodium dichrom- 


mate 25-1000 
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THE TREATMENT OF MAGNESIUM 
AND MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 


By GEORGE B. HOGABOOM 


Consultant, New Britain, Conn. 


0.75 N 
0.075 N 
0.25 N 


Phosphoric acid 
Chromic Acid 
Sodium hydroxide 


Current density 2-100 amp sq. ft. 
Voltage not given 
Temperature not given 

Time 2-5 minutes 


It appears that Buzzard was not sure of the 
results obtained although 9 different solu- 
tions are given. He states, “The best concen- 
tration for any given material is readily de- 
termined by trial runs.” 


U.S. Patent 2,138,023. November 29, 1938. 
R. W. Buzzard. 

In this patent Buzzard applies paraffin to 
magnesium or its alloys after “anodizing” 
and then heat treating the article to above 
100°C. and lower than the fusion point of 
the metal. 


U. S. Patent 2,196,161. April 2, 1940. 
Jean Frasch, (France). 

Frasch states: “My invention offers means 
for efficiently protecting magnesium and its 
alioys by a process for vitrifying the surface 
thereof, which process is preceded by a pre- 
liminary operation of anodic oxidation. . .”, 
and: “I subject the surface of the metal to 
anodic oxidation, combined with a vitrifying 
treatment by means of a soluble silicate.” 

Example: 


Sodium Hydroxide 5-20% 
Sodium Silicate 2- 3% 
Aluminum Silicate 2- 3% 
Potassium permanganate 0.1-0.2 


Current density 10-50 amp. sq. ft. 
Voltage 4-10 
Temperature 10-60°C 

Time 15 minutes 


U.S. Patent 2,197,611. April 16, 1940. Jo- 
hannes Fischer and Werner Richter, (Ger- 
many), assigned to Siemens-Halske. 

The electrolyte is composed of three sub- 
stances, one from each of the three groups, 
viz; alkali metal hydroxides, water soluble 
carbonates, silicates and borates; and, cyan- 
ides, thiocyanides and cyanates. The coating 
obtained is sealed with a varnish, oil, wax, 
etc. Three electrolytes are given of which 
No. 1 can be considered typical: 


Sodium hydroxide... .. 5% 
Sodium carbonate 5% 
Potassium cyanide 2% 
Sodium tungstate ........ 0.1% 


Current density 50 amp sq. ft. 
Temperature G 


U.S. Patent 2,203,670. June 11, 1940. R. 
W. Buzzard. 

“The method specifically relates to the 
lreating of electrolytic coatings on magne- 
sium and its alloys with a solution in the 
presence of heat so as to form a seal that 
not only increases the durability of the ar- 
ticle coated to wear but also improves its 


resistance to corrosion.” Eighteen solytioy. 
are given, each of which contains a dich 
mate salt. All are sealing solutions, 7) 
“anodizing” is done in the electrolyte No, 
given in U. S. Patent 2,114,734. 

U. S. Patent 2,206,028. July 2. 1940, | 
W. Buzzard 

This is a very broad patent as it cover 
the use of a large number of electrolytes thy 
can be used for anodizing magnesium a 
its alloys. Buzzard states: “The oxidizing 
ion may be derived from oxalic acid, ace 
acid, nitrates, chlorates, permanganates, 
dichromates, while the reacting ions ma 
he derived from sulphates, phosphates, ho; 
ates, fluorides, or molybdates.” The conc: 
tration of the bath made from the abo 
chemicals or their salts can be from o) 
per cent up to the limit of solubility. 7 
pH ranges from 2 to 5; the temperatu 
from 20 to 80°C. and the current densi 
from ] to 100 amps/sq. ft. Buzzard als 
states: “There is evidence that the coating 
formed by the present method results fro 
both anodic oxidation and also deposition 

U. S. Patent 2,229,252. January 21, 1% 
J. M. Michel and F. Herneberger (Germany 
assigned to Magnesium Development Cor 

“The present invention aims at providiny 
a process for the production of protectiy 
fluoride layers of satisfactory mechanical an 
anti-corrosive properties, on light metals 
especially magnesium and magnesium 
loys, by anodic treatment at ordinary tev 
peratures.” Example: 
Potassium fluoride .. 100 grams 
Ethylene glycol. 1 liter 
Current density 10 amp./ sq 


Temperature .. 20°-25°C. 
Time ... minutes 


UL. S. Patent 2,248,062. July 8, 1941. 
W. Buzzard. 

This patent has examples of other co! 
positions than given in patent No. 2,203.6) 
for sealing an anodized coating on magt 
sium or its alloys. The composition of 
solutions is given. The anodizing is done | 
the electrolyte No. 1, given in patent \ 
2,114,734. 

U.S. Patent 2.248.063. July 8, 1941. R. 
Buzzard. 

This is another patent for sealing an a0 
dized coating of magnesium and its alloys | 
is a division of patent No. 2,203,670. Fo 
examples of solution composition are gi" 

U.S. Patent 2,261,960. November ||. 1% 
R. W. Buzzard. 

“This invention relates to the (reatine! 
of corrosion coatings on light metals 4 
their alloys, especially magnesium. and 0" 
of the objects is to increase the durabilit 
of the protective characteristics of {he °°! 
ings on the metal. The metal to be tee" 
according to this invention is washed [re 
the primary coating solution, which me) 
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an electrolytic treatment or by 


jpplied 
» dip immersion method, and is then 
_piected to an electrolytic treatment in a 


ytion containing one or more chemicals 
which attack the metal through the porous 
f the primary coating, and fixes 
poating in a more insoluble form there- 

reducing the porosity of the protective 
ating on the metal. It should be under- 
cond that the protection obtained by my 


penings 


_ reatment is dependent on the presence of 

7 coating, either by an electrolytic or dip 

No pthod. on the metal and is not a prime 
wirface treatment. 

40, | There are seven examples of the compen 

ou in of the solutions that “may be. satisfac- 
ily used.” 

COVERS 

es U. Patent 2,276,286. March 17, 1942. 

m R. W. Buzzard. 

‘idizing This patent is an extension of patent No. 

ent 930,670. It relates to the sealing of an 

tes, wdized coating on magnesium and its al- 

8 may \s, The compositions of six solutions that 

s. bi in be used are given, 

once |. 8. Patent 2.305.669. December 22, 1942. 

abo \. Budilo! & W. Schnabel (Germany). vest- 

cgi: | in the Alien Property Custodian. 

y. TI lhe object of this invention is to provide 

Prat hiects of magnesium or its alloys with 

densi mpact oxide coatings of great hardness 

d als nd uniformity. Example: 

Sudium aluminate 5% 

Sudium fluoride 3% 

lrisodi hosphate 5% 
isodium phosp 

194 {iternating current 

(Current density 95-285 amp./sq. ft. 

Cory vessure increased to 120 volts in 2 minutes, 

vidir ‘er 20 minutes at 120 to 150 volts at end 

— { treatment. 

irect current can be superimposed 

ine lime not given 

lemperature 15°-30°¢. 

el 
8S. Patent 2,332,487. October 19, 1943. 
Nilliam S. Loose. assigned to the Dow 
(hemical Co. 

Magnesium or magnesium alloys pro- 
ded with a protective coating by electri- 
lly treating or by immersing in a solution 

_ | hvdrofluorie acid in which there is a solu- 
le fluoride. e.g. sodium, potassium or am- 

H.R nonium bifluoride. After either treatment 
ie article is subjected to the action of an 

con queous solution containing a suitable al- 

13,61 li to neutralize any fluoride acidity that 

ag Ny remain in the pores of the coating or 

ol ‘any recess of the metal treated. 

Hectrolytic Solution: 

\vdrofluoric acid . 529 
‘oltage 

12 minutes 

a] sis followed without rinsing by: 

Fo ‘wlium hydroxide ....... 5% 

‘ollage 50-60 
emperé - 

minute 
mel mersion Solution: 

minutes 

co lowed without rinsing by: 

ate “dium hydroxide 5% 

20°C. 
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Summary and Conclusions on the 
Surface Treatment of Magnesium 


and Its Alloys 


The most complete story of the treatment 
of magnesium is given in “The Surface 
Treatment of Magnesium Alloys” by H. W. 
Schmidt, W. H. Gross and H. K. Delong. 
(Bulletin—The Dow Chemical, Midland. 
Michigan). The following is a brief ab- 
stract of the most important parts that are 
of interest: 

The electrolytic treatment (anodizing) 
will be discussed first. Dr. J. D. Edwards, as- 
sistant director of research, Aluminum Co. 
of America (a subsidiary of that Company 
is the American Magnesium Corporation) 
in discussing the above paper stated: 

“Out of the long list of coatings, only a 
few seem to have the necessary requirements 
for extended application. Al- 
though there are many similarities between 
the light metals aluminum and magnesium. 
of formation of protective 
coatings is quite different for the two metals. 


commercial 


the chemistry 


An oxide coating can be formed on alumi- 
num either by electrolytic or chemical treat- 
ments, and this oxide is quite insoluble in 
water. This insolubility is pronounced even 
in mildly acid solutions-—down to pH of 
about 4.5. 

“Aluminum oxide, however, begins to show 
appreciable solubility as the solution —be- 
more alkaline. Magnesium on_ the 
other hand, relatively unattacked by 
strong alkali, but magnesium oxide or hy- 
droxide is appreciably soluble in water, par- 
ticularly if it contains carbon dioxide, and 
the naturally formed oxide or hydroxide 
show relatively little protective 
value in moist environments. Chromates in- 
hibit attack of magnesium, just as with 
aluminum, and perform a very useful fune- 


comes 


coatings 


tion in the formation of protective coatings. 
To be protective, a film should be insoluble 
in the environment to which it is exposed 
and relatively impervious to any corroding 
medium. Anodic treatment processes which 
have been so successful with aluminum have 
not found any particular advantage over 
some of the chemical treatment processes in 
the protection of magnesium. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that anodic treatments 
are essentially oxidation processes with nas- 
cent oxygen, no matter what the anion pres- 
ent in the electrolyte.” 

Dr. W. H. Mutchler, assistant metallurgist, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington. 
D. C.. who cooperated with R. W. Buzzard 
in the development of the anodic treatment 
of magnesium, in discussing the above papet 
states: “The anodic treatments for magne- 
sium alloys so far developed have not shown 
the relative superiority over coatings ob- 
tained by simple immersion or dip processes 
that prevailed in the case of aluminum al- 
loys. The chrome pickle and chrome phos- 
phate treatments described by the authors 
have, for most practical purposes, proved as 
efficient in this respect as have some of the 
more recently developed anodic coatings.” 
It is of interest to note that Dr. Mutehler’s 
comments were made after considerable 
number of electrolytic processes had been 
patented by his co-worker, R. W. Buzzard. 

The results that have been obtained with 
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the anodic treatment of magnesium alloy- 


at the present time were obtained from two 
research laboratories. All the anodic treat 
ments have been investigated by the Bell Tel 
ephone Laboratories and none have proved 
satisfactory. The anodic treatment which was 
formerly specified by the Navy Bureau of 
\eronautics has been abandoned and the dip 
method adopted. It was found that the coat 
ing produced electrolytically was not. sat 
isfactory and that it was not possible to ano 
dize deep recesses of forgings or castings. 
This confirmed the results published 
Schmidt, Gross and Delong and the com- 
ments of Edwards and Mutchler. 

The inability to obtain satisfactory results 
may be due to the fact that, if a current 
density of 10 amp./sq. ft. or more is used, 
the coating will be powdery. Some investiga- 
tors found that the time limit was critical, 
as treatments over a stated time limit re 
sulted in powdery coatings. That it was 
not possible to obtain an oxide film on re 
cessed parts may be due to the electrolytic 
properties of magnesium which are given in 
\. Bregman’s paper. 

The coatings produced electrolytically are 
oxide and hydroxide, both of which are 
soluble in water or weak acidts and, there 
fore, it would not be possible to build up 
heavy relatively impervious coatings. The 
nature of magnesium and its alloys seems 
ty prevent the successful development of 
anodizing electrolytically. In| Dow Chemi 
cal Co. Bulletin No. 7 it is stated: “The 
immersion treatment has been demonstrated 
to be the best yet developed.” 

To make this report more complete the 
dip or immersion treatment of magnesium 


alloys and the salient points to be considered. 
as obtained from the literature and the pat 
ents, will be outlined. 

Each magnesium alloy treated will react 
differently in the chemical treatment. Sand 
or shot blasting is very undesirable due te 
contamination of the surface. If performed. 
then the part treated should be immersed 
in an acid pickle until about 0.002” of the 
metal is removed. The acid pickle may be 


made of: 


Nitric acid e.p. 8 parts 
Sulphuric acid 
Distilled water 


If there is an appreciable amount of chlor 
ide ion present in any immersion or electro- 
lytic bath, an insoluble film of a different 
type oxide will be created on the surface. 
which will be detrimental to any subsequent 
chemical treatment. The magnesium alley 
can be vapor degreased but this must be 
followed by an alkali cleaning, either dip or 
electro, before given any chemical 


treatment. The cleaner can be 


being 
made of: 


Tri sodium phosphate 4 oz. 
Sodium carbonate 
Water 1 gal. 


90 to LOO” ¢ 


> to 15 min. 


Temperature 
Time: Dip 
Electro 3 
Current density 10-20 amp./ sq. ft! 
The articles are cathodically treated and kept 
in agitation in either the dip or eleetre 
cleaner. 
All castings or parts that have lain around 
for any length of time must be given. the 
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nitric-sulphuric acid treatment previous to 
the chromic acid dip. The chromic acid dip 
is to render the surface of the magnesium 
alloys passive so that they can be stored for 
further treatment and also serves as a base 
for a paint coating. 

The best surface for paint adhesion ac- 
cording to the Dow Chemical Co. is the one 
outlined in Bulletin No. 7. After alkali clean- 
ing the following cycle can be used: 

1. Immerse for 5 minutes in a 15-20% 
solution of hydrofluorie acid, 
Wash cold 
water. 
Boil tor at least 45 minutes in a 10% 
solution of sodium or potassium di- 
chromate. 


thoroughly — in running 


1. Rinse in cold running water. 
5. Rinse in hot water to dry. 
It is better to discard these solutions than to 
control the content by chemical analysis. 
Another method is to use the Chrome 
Pickle. The solution consists of the following: 
Sodium or potassium 
dichromate Db, 
Concentrated nitric 
acid ¢.p. 
Distilled water to make 


1.5 pt. 
1 gal. 


Time according to alloy 15 sec. to 2 min. 


Follow by cold running water rinse and fi- 
nally a hot water rinse to dry. 

“This treatment not only functions to pro- 
vide a passive film on the metal, but also 
etches the surface so as to provide better 
anchorage for subsequent 


paint coating.” 


FUNDAMENTA 
TO 


TPHE amount of metal which disappears 

into the realm of uselessness through cor- 
rosion and the cost of this material, to- 
gether with the cost of operations under- 
taken to prevent corrosion from doing even 
more damage, amounts to a sum which is im- 
pressive even in this day of astronomical fig- 
ures and expenditures. The causes of this 
sad wastage may be broadly divided into 
two chemical electrochemical. 
The first is merely the kind of thing that 
happens when a metal reacts with a chemi- 
cal, like zinc immersed in hydrocholoric acid. 
Certain details of the environment, like the 
presence of air, or the absence of large quan- 
tities of water, or the type of corrosion prod- 
uct formed affect the final appearance of the 
metal. For example, if the attacking solution 
is uniformly spread and the corrosion prod- 
removed, the surface attack will be 
uniform—the metal will look “etched”. If 
corrosion products build up locally, or other 
non-uniform factors enter the picture, the 
metal will look “pitted”. In general, this 
cause of corrosion is well recognized, and 
its appearance too familiar. 


classes 


ucts 


In many cases, the more important cause 
of corrosion is nature. 
The principles have already been explained. 


electrochemical in 
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The treatment removes about 0.0006" of 
metal. The solution is not chemically con- 
trolled. The test for operation is the color 
produced which is dependent upon the 
strength of the solution and the time of im- 
mersion. The optimum color is a matte grey 
to. yellow-red iridescent. Exposure to air 
affects intensity of color. The time of ex- 
posure before rinsing should be about 5 
seconds. Too long an exposure will result in a 
loose powder forming on the surface. A small 
amount of this powder will be removed by 
the subsequent rinsing in cold and hot water. 
The paint coating will not be affected by 
small amounts of the powder. 

The electroplating of magnesium alloys is 
described in the Transactions of The Electro- 
chemical Society, 81, 1942. The paper is by 
William S. Loose of the Dow Chemical Corp. 
Due to the porosity of nickel coatings, nickel 
plated magnesium articles should not be 
exposed to outside or moist atmospheres. 
The magnesium is attacked through the pores 
of the nickel coating and destruction of the 
nickel coating results. As yet there has been 
no successful method of electroplating mag- 
nesium alloys with any metal that will per- 
mit general use—both indoor and outdoor. 

Directly after World War I attempts were 
made to fabricate several articles and treat 
them to prevent corrosion. At that time no 
process was available. It may be that with 
the vast experience gained during the past 
several years it will be possible to use mag- 
nesium alloys more successfully. 


Patents Relating to the Coating 
and Surface Treatmenis oj 


Magnesium and Its Alloys 


U. S. PATENTS 


1.540.766 
1,562,269 
1,574,289 
1,574,290 
1.594.061 
1,608,775 
1,642,309 
1,709,894 
1,747,776 
1,749,713 
1,754,481 
1,765,341 
1,783,770 
1,795,473 
1,798,218 
1,801,629 
1,811,298 
1,869,121 
1,876,131 
1,888,457 
1,923,502 
1,926,265 
1,947,122 
1,947,354 
1.949.090 


1.961.030 
1,968,922 
1,975,778 
1,980,282 
1,992,204 
1,992,205 
2.011.613 
2,014,169 
2,028,343 
2,041,331 
2,054,389 
2,059,984 
2,060,365 
2.064325 
2,066,842 
2,067,007 
2,067,215 
2,067,216 
2,114,734 
2,134,830 
2,135,127 
2,138,023 
2,142,024 
2,162,129 
2.163.583 


2,163,768 
2,178,977 
2,188,707 
2,196,161 
2,197,611 
2,203,670 
2,206,028 
2,224,245 
2,224,528 
2,228,259 
2,229,236 
2,229,252 
2.248.062 
2,248,063 
2,250,472 
2.250.473 
2.261.969 
2,276,286 
2,287,049 
2,295,842 
2,295,843 
2,302,939 
2,305,669 
2,332,487 
2.338.552 


BRITIS} 


922,382 
934,47] 
935,695 
538,615 
938.61 
939,86] 


72F 


CANADIA\) 


105,154 


FRENCH 
49,88 
798.962 
50,020 
802,421 
49,871 
836,207 
19 885 
841,542 


LS OF SCIENCE RELATING 
ELECTROPLATING 


Corrosion and Its Various Forms 


By one of many means anodic and cathodic 
areas are created. Perhaps the metal is non- 
uniform in structure or composition. Perhaps 
it contains high internal localized stresses. 
Perhaps it receives more oxygen (air) in 
one part than in another (called “differen- 
tial aeration”), all of factors, and 
many others, create differences in poten- 
tial between the areas involved, i.e., anodes 
and cathodes. For illustration, consider the 
rusting of iron. The iron comes in contact 
with water containing dissolved air and a 
small amount of Fe(OH)» (rust) is formed. 
Oxygen comes more easily to an area not 
protected by a spot of rust. This high-oxy- 
gen area becomes cathodic to the low oxy- 
gen area. At the anode, as explained in pre- 
vious chapters, the following occurs: 


Fe + 2 (OH)~ (from water) = 
Fe (OH): + 2 9 

Fe (OH). + (OH) 
Fe (OH); + 9 


these 


In other words the iron dissolves and rust is 
formed. 


Most structures or assemblies involve more 
than one kind of metal. The resulting dis- 
similar metal contact is one of the principal 
sources of corrosion in industry. The differ- 
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ence in potential established by 


dissimila 


metal contact and responsible as above | 
the corrosion has also been discussed prt 
ously. Table VII offers a means of comp 
ing roughly, what this corrosion driving to" 
might be under certain conditions, reme! 
bering that the electrode potentials vary “ 


pending on the particular solution in co! 
tact with the metal surfaces. The fam! 
example of this type of corrosion 
galvanized iron in which zine is 
with iron, and zinc, as seen from the ta 
being more electronegative than iron. 
to dissolve, acting as an anode prot 


iron which acts as a cathode. 
: 
stead of zine and iron, aluminum ane ! 


occur in contact, then the aluminum 
the anode just as the zine did, excep! 
cases such as aircraft the interest 
venting the aluminum from dissolving, 
as in the other case the interest © 
venting the iron from dissolving 


lia 
is that 

in conta 
ten 


cting 


Now if, 


acls 
that 
is np 
wilt 
is | 


In 


words, iron in contact with alami! 
aluminum forms part of a struct 


vates the corrosion of the alun 
forms one of the problems in 


against corrosion. 


In the pitting or etching typ’ 


sion, it is the grains of the me! 
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Fig. 17. Exaggerated sketch of grains, grain boundaries, and precipitate 


in grain boundaries. 
14 
rally attacked. Another type of corro- dary of copper and makes it richer in alumi- 
o n which is not as familiar as this one is num. There are therefore three materials in 
ses so-called intergranular type such contact with each other, one is the copper- 
(024 hat experienced occasionally in the case of aluminum precipitate, the other is the alumi- 
421 properly treated stainless steel exposed to num-rich grain boundary matrix and th: 
Bi tain high temperature conditions. In this third is the original copper-dissolved-in-alum- 
207 ve of corrosion the grain boundaries are inum grain. The potentials of these mate- 
885 lacked even though the grains themselves rials are respectively: for the precipitate 
54? » in relatively good condition. In visual 53 volts, for the aluminum-rich material 
yspection. therefore, the surface may ap- 83 volts. and for the grain material the 
rar lo the eye to be in good condition be- original .68 volts. It is obvious therefore 
wise the grains themselves have not been that the most intense electrolytic action takes 
wverely attacked and yet the grain boun- place between the precipitate in the rain 
ries. Which are invisible to the naked eye. boundary (—.53 volts) and the grain boun- 
e been so attacked that the material may dary material (—.83 volts), the precipitate 
ve lost a good portion of its strength. The acting cathodically, and the grain boundary 
Jeading appearance of the material which material acting anodically and dissolving. 
. suffered this type of corrosion therefore This effect is enhanced by the contact of 
ikes this type the most dangerous® of all the grain boundary material with the grains 
{the one against which one must guard themselves. The net result, therefore, is that 
most carefully. Not all material is subject to the grains get relatively little attack whereas 
‘in all environments and even those mate- the grain boundary material which cements 
s which may be subject to it may often the grains together is rather rapidly at- 
ly treated so as to prevent such suscepti- tacked, leaving the grains almost physically 
ity. An illustration that is well known separated from each other. The remedy in 
the “stabilizing” of stainless steel by the this case is to cool the alloy from the solu- 
imile’ Mddition of columbium or titanium. Another tion heat-treating temperature at a rate fast 
re '" Blustration that may -not be so well known enough to avoid exclusive precipitation of 
pre > 4S aluminum alloy improperly — heat the copper-aluminum compound in the grain 
wd treated. It would be interesting to take the boundary. 
baler case as an example and illustrate one 
me : é Another type of corrosion is that which is 
the theories which is most popular for 
M\plaining the mechanism of intergranular 
is subject to corrosion may show re- 
eorrosion. Refer to Fig. 17 which shows dia- : : d 
mili sults of the corrosion much more extensively 
iat a . . if, while it is in the corroding medium, it is 
in metal. The width of the boundaries 
simultaneously exposed to stress. For exam- 
le grains have also been deliberately 
- bvagserat ple. consider a sheet of a certain magnesium 
te 


\ssume that this is the well known alumi- 


! . . 
n alloy 248 containing, among other ele- 


ir 
ils. aluminum and copper. If the alloy is 
rated to a high enough temperature, about 


PF. the copper dissolves in the aluminum, 


© copper sulfate crystals dissolve in water, 


a homogeneous material having an 
“ectrode potential of —0.68 volts in a salt so- 
on. If the alloy is cooled slowly from 
gal high temperature copper-aluminum 
"pound (Cu Al.) precipitates out in the 
‘0 boundaries (represented by the open 
‘sin the rain boundaries of Fig. 17). The 
or ‘cipitation of this copper-aluminum alloy 
at hverishes the material in the grain boun- 
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alloy exposed to the weather. After a consid- 
erable period of time—-depending upon the 
conditions and the protection given the 
magnesium—a certain amount of corrosion 
will have taken place and the sheet will 
have been weakened by a certain amount. 
Now suppose that at the same time as it 
is being exposed, the magnesium sheet is 
also bent and kept bent so that there is a 
stress in the material during its exposure. 
I: will be found that cracks will develop 
perhaps in a fraction of the time for which 
the magnesium sheet was formerly exposed, 
and the strength of the material will have 
been reduced to a level much lewer than 
previously. These stresses need not be ap 
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plied externally. They may occur internally 
and are illustrated by the stresses produced 
in the material by cold working, such as 
cold rolling or cold forming. In fact, it is 
the latter type of stress which is more im 
portant and more effective than externally 
applied stress. The term “stress corrosion” 
is merely a more general term for the very 
familiar 
cracking” in brass. Stress corrosion is af 


phenomenon known as “season 
fected by the degree of stress applied and 
in some cases, there is a minimum value of 
stress below which stress corrosion will not 
take place. It is concerned also of course 
with the degree of corrosion which takes 
place at the time of exposure to the stress, 
with the material, with the type of corro- 
sion environment. some materials being es- 
pecially sensitive to certain chemical agents. 
for example. ammonia in the case of brass. 
The process of stress corrosion may be ex- 
plained thus. If both stress and corrosion 
occur simultaneously, the metal starts cor 
roding along a sensitive path such as a grain 
boundary. The stress tends to concentrate 
along this corroded path, disrupting any pro- 
tective films and thus facilitating more cor 
rosion and further building up the stress. 
Eventually, the stress reaches a value high 
enough to break the metal, by the creation 
of cracks. 

Still another corrosion effect is corrosion 
fatigue. First, a few words about fatigue 
Fatigue is the tendency of a material to fail 
when subjected to repeated varying loads. 
For example, a strip of metal may be bent 
once, and nothing happens. After bending 
it back and forth many times, however, the 
material may crack. In the same way a bar 
of steel may be pulled with a load of, say, 
75.000 Ibs. This load is not enough to break 
it but suppose that the load is applied first 
in one direction then reversed and applied 
in the direction, and then reversed again, 
and this reversal of load takes place for a 
long time, for a number of cycles running 
into the millions then it will be found that 
a load much less than 75.000 Ibs. will be suf 
ficient to cause the material to break. This 
effect then is fatigue. (The layman often 
calls this “crystallization” but this termin 
ology is entirely wrong.) There is gener 
ally a limit load below which material will 
not fail no matter how long the varying 
stress is applied. For example, a steel which 
has been heat-treated to a strength of 125,- 
000 pounds per square inch generally will 
not fail if a load corresponding to 50,000 
pounds per square inch is applied an indefi 
nite number of times. At 75,000 pounds per 
square inch, however, it may fail after, for 
example, a million cycles. Fatigue failure is 
greatly aggravated and accelerated by im 
perfections in the surface. A little notch, or 
a nick or a cut tends to concentrate the 
stress at that particular defect so that just 
as the manner in which a very small current 
concentrated in a very small area is in ef 
fect a large current density, so a relatively 
small load concentrated over a very small 
area like the base of a nick or a notch is in 
effect a high stress in terms of pounds per 
square inch. It is important, then, to avoid 
on the surface any notches or any nicks or 
any defect which may tend to concentrate 
stress or which can act, as the expression 
goes, as “stress raisers.” If the material be 
(Concluded on page 439) 
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A NEW COATING 
THICKNESS GAGE 


Synopsis 


\ new coating thickness gage is described, 
which employs the electromagnetic principle 
for determ*sing the thickness of nonmag- 
The principle of 


netic coatings on. steel. 


operation is as follows: 


As a soft iron core is withdrawn from the 


field of an energized alternating current 
solenoid, the magnetic pull upon the core 
If the solenoid is held in a 
tical position over a coated steel article and 


lowered sufficiently to permit the lower end 


increases, ver- 


of the core to contact the surface, the distance 
through which it must be raised for the pull 
of the solenoid to overcome the attraction of 
the core for the ferromagnetic basis metal 
will vary inversely with the thickness of the 
coating. 


The reproducibility of the instrument was 
found to range from *©5 per cent for films 
0.002 in. thick to +3 per cent for coatings 
exceeding 0.002 in. Voltage variations occur- 
ring within reasonable limits had no signifi- 
cant effect on the accuracy of the determina- 
tions. The experimental instrument, found 
to measure coating thickness up to 0.008 in.. 
is also characterized by the following prop- 
erties: (1) simplicity, (2) small 
low cost, and (4) rapid measurement. 


size, (3) 


OCAL thickness measurement of coatings 

on steel by magnetic means is generally 
considered to be superior to other methods of 
coating-thickness measurement because of its 
rapidity and nondestructive nature. At the 
present time two instruments for this pur- 
pose have found wide use in this country. 
One, the Brenner Magne-Gage? developed by 
the National Bureau of Standards and manu- 
factured by the Instrument Co., 
employs a sensitive spring balance to meas- 
ure the force required to withdraw a_per- 


\merican 


Reprinted by permission of the American Society for 
Testing Materials from the ASTM _ Bulletin, 
1945. 

' Metallurgist, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia. Pa. 

2A. Brenner. ‘‘Magnetic Method for Measuring the 
Thickness of Nonmagnetic Coatings on:Iron and Steel.” 
Journal of Research, Nat. Bureau Standards. Vol. 20 
No. 3, March. 1938. p. 357. (RP 1081.) 
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manent magnet from the surface of the coated 
article. The instrument may be 
to indicate coating — thickness 
thinner the coating, the greater will be the 


calibrated 
since the 


force necessary to effect separation. 

The other, manufactured by the General 
Eleetric Co.. is an electromagnetic instru- 
ment which measures coating thickness by 
the amount the flux of a magnetic circuit 
is reduced by the coating when it comes 
between the pole pieces of the core and the 
metal. Values are obtained di- 


steel basis 


rectly from a suitably calibrated ammeter. 

An alternative coating thickness measur- 
ing instrument 
steel) has 


coatings on 


Frankford 


(nonmagnetic 
been developed al 


Arsenal and is described herein. 


Fi 


g. 1.—Service Model. 


METAL 


Principle of Operation 


The instrument under discussion requ 
a source of alternating current which is u-4 


lo energize a solenoid containing a moval) 


iron core. 


If the core is withdrawn from the field 


the solenoid, the magnetic pull 


on. the 


increases. Therefore, if the energized soleng 


is held in a vertical position over a coat 


steel article and lowered sufficiently to | 


mit the lower end of the core to contact | 


surface, the distance through which it 


he raised for the pull of the solenoid 


overcome the attraction of the core for 


basis metal will vary inversely with the th 


ness of the coating. 


Design of Instruments 


Two experimental instruments wer 


structed; one was designed for hand. 
tion of the coil and the other for mechai 
elevation. The latter instrument was inte! 
primarily, for use in gathering the 


since greater reproducibility was anticipa 


while the former was constructed to test t 
dependability of a simplified design. | 


after the former 


“service model” and the latter 


search model.” 


Service Model: 


The servicé model (Fig. 


solenoid which was made by winding appray 


as th 


le 


will be referred to as t 


1) consisted | 


mately 14 ib. of No. 36 enameled co} 


wire on a bobbin 3's in. 


long 


havin 


central hole large enough to admit a 

diameter glass tube. An indicating scale 4 
engraved in the upper portion of the tu 
and a variety of soft iron cores were ™% 


which would slide loosely into 
the tube. 


An indicator, made of 


the bore 


light ¢¢ 


lose acetate rod, was attached to one eng 


the core. Figure 5 shows a sche 
sentation of this construction. 


When the core is in an equili)rium | 


tion in the energized solenoid, 
with reference to the lower edg: 
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yproximately vertical position. 


‘esearch Model: 


Fig. 2.—Research Model. 


ibe noted by reading the position of the 
licator with reference to the scale. 

Ihe instrument is operated by energizing 
solenoid (a-c, source), grasping the knob 


ithe end of the tube between the thumb 


i the forefinger and supporting it in an 


The 


other 


igers are permitted to rest on the side of 


tube and help control the speed with 


hich the solenoid is raised, especially just 


{ 


ore separation is anticipated. Readings 
obtained by raising the coil with the 
er hand and reading the position of the 


dicator in relation to the scale when the 


t has come to rest after being separated 


) the specimen. Just before separation 


selected the chattering of the core (due to 


alternating current) warns the operator 
proceed slowly from this point. The dis- 
iinuance of the chatter plus the appear- 


e of the indicator in the view of the 


rrator signifies the end point. 


‘ie research instrument (Fig. 2), designed 
mechanical elevation, was constructed in 
alner similar to the service model except 
i the solenoid was placed in the tube of a 
scope from which the objective and 
*plece had been removed. The diam- 
‘glass tube was fitted with a vernier scale 
ils upper extremity and a vertical scale, 
jirarily graduated from 0 to 50, was 
ited on the tube so that the vernier would 
\e parallel to it. It is to be noted that an 
“lator on top of the core was not em- 
ved in this instrument. 
determinations are made by placing the 
‘amen beneath the solenoid so that the 
‘om of the glass tube rests on its surface. 


* solenoid is then lowered, by means of 


“rew on the microscope stand, until the 
"contacts the surface of the specimen, 

is then raised again until separation of 
core is effected. Warning of this occur- 
“els given the operator in the same man- 
‘és when the service model is used. 
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Fig. 3.—Influence of Time on Thickness 
Reading. 
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Fig. 4.—Influence of Voltage on Scale Reading. 


Calibration 


Calibration of the research model necessi- 
tated an investigation of the effect the fok 
lowing variables exercised on the accuracy 
and reproducibility of the determinations: 


(a) Voltage. 
1. Line-voltage fluctuation. 
2. Solenoid voltage. 
(b) Core size. 
l. Length of core. 
2. Diameter of core. 
(c) Heating of coil. 
(d) Miscellaneous factors. 
(e) Reproducibility (uncontrolled factors). 


READING (METHOD 


READING (METHOD A) 


Methods of Calibration and 
Results 


The instrument was connected to a Variac 


and an a-c. voltmeter was inserted in the 
circuit to measure the potential across the 
solenoid. The following National Bureau of 
Standards thickness 


nonmagnetic coatings on steel were used in 


coating standards of 


the calibration: 


Standard Coating Thickness 
N.B.S. AA 1017 0.00023 
N.B.S. AB 915 0.00053 
N.B.S. AC 973 0.00114 
N.B.S. AF 133 0.00138 
N.B.S. AD 1021 0.00195 
N.B.S. CB 118 0.00325 
N.B.S. CC 36 0.0052 

N.B.S. CV 153 0.0087 


(a) Voltage: 


Fluctuation. 
line-voltage 


l. Line - Voltage Normal 
Frankford Arsenal fluctuation 
was found to have a negligible effect on the 
instrument. Figure 
obtained during a test period of 100 


shows average values 

min. 
The change in reading during the first 20 
min. of test was found to be due to the heat- 
ing of the coil and will be later discussed in 
greater detail. 
fluctuation during this test period did not 
* 1] per cent. 


Error attributable to voltage 


exceed 


2. Solenoid 


the instrument to line-voltage variations such 


Voltage. sensitivity of 


lines was 
effect of 


voltage variation (69 to 75 v.) on readings 


as may be expected in a-c. power 


determined. Figure 4 shows the 
obtained with the research model instrument. 
It is that 


attributable to voltage changes and the cali 


noted significant differences are 
bration of the instrument would be required 


at the beginning of each test period 


physical effect of volt 
age changes on the instrument, it was noted 


In studying the 


that an increase: in voltage caused the core 
further 
that the position of the solenoid at the in 


to be drawn into the solenoid; also 


stant of separation was somewhat lower with 
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Fig. 6.—Influence of Voltage on Different 
Reading Methods. 


reference to the lower edge of the guide tube. 

Since the first effeet tends to cancel the 
second, it was thought that if both were con- 
sidered. there might be certain voltage 
range where the former would compensate 
for change in the latter. A comparison was 
therefore made of values obtained by noting 
the position of the indicator (service model) 
ind noting the position of the solenoid when 
-eparation of the core was effected. 

Figure 5 shows the anticipated effect ofthe 
compensating indicator. Figure 6 demon- 
strates the experimental verification of the 
hypothesis and shows that for voltage changes 
trom 80 to 120 v. no significant change in 
<cale reading occurs when the compensating 
indicator is read. 


(bh) Core Size: 


The effect of length of core on the calibra- 
tion was explored by taking a long core and 
determining the change in calibration effected 
by shortening it. The original point contour 
(hemispherical) was retained during this test 
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Fig. 7.—Ettect of Core Length on Scale Reading. 


by shortening the core from the upper end. 
Figure 7 graphically demonstrates this effect. 

It is noted that as the length of the core 
diminishes there is a broadening effect on 
the scale. This is accompanied by a tendency 
to raise the range, since by the time the 
length of the core has been reduced to 2}% 
in., values for the 0.00023-in. thickness stand- 
ard could no longer be obtained. 


The greatest core diameter possible has 
been found to be most desirable: however. 
this is limited by the design and efficiency 
of the solenoid. With the coils used for these 
experiments, a 0.062-in. diameter core was 
employed. Figure 8 shows a typical calibra- 
tion covering the range from 0 to 8 mils. 


(c) Heating of the Coil: 


The heating of the coil is naturally depend- 
ent on its design, gage of solenoid wire, im- 
pressed voltage, ete. The coils used for these 
experiments showed only a small error at- 
tributable to changes in solenoid tempera- 


ture from room temperature to its operating — 


value. Figure 3 shows the magnitude and 
duration of this effect. It is believed that 
the 2 per cent maximum error at the begin- 
ning of the test period may be materially 
lessened by increasing the number of turns 
in the coil. 
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Fig. 8.—Typical Calibration Curve for 
Nonmagnetic Coatings on Steel. 


(d} Miscellaneous Factors: 


This instrument is, of course, heir to 
many of the difficulties encountered by other 
magnetic-type coating-thickness instruments. 
The composition, heat treatment and _ struc- 
tire of the basis metal all affect the scale 
readings to varying degrees. However, since 
an overwhelming proportion of finished steel 


articles are fabricated from mild steels, a 
calibration for this material would satisfy 
most needs. If the basis metal should be 
of a radically different nature, a separate 
calibration is. of course, necessary. 

Variations in the thickness of the basis 
metal are also responsible for certain errors. 
Brenner? has shown that where basis metal 
thicknesses exceed 0.015 in., thickness varia- 
tions have little effect on the accuracy of 
the Magne-Gage. This work has been veri- 
fied for the present instrument using feeler 
gage stock ranging from 0.0015 in. to 0.075 
in., and in general, it was concluded that 
where the basis metal exceeds 0.015 in. in 
thickness no significant error may be antici- 
pated from this source. 

Sensitivity to vibration and shock, though 
not measured quantitatively, has been 
found to be quite low. Variation in vertical 
alignment of the gage, within reasonable 
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Fig. 9.—Reproducibility of Thickness 
Determinations. 


limits, has likewise been found to exert 

negligible influence on the reproducibility 

(e) Reproducibility (Uncontrolled ky 
tors): 

The reproducibility of the instrument wa- 
determined by taking 100 readings at a 
single spot on the thickness standard 
(0.00053 in.). The results of this test ar 
shown in Fig. 9. The standard deviation for 
these scale readings was calculated to |» 
0.116. This, using the +3 o@ limit, is com 
parable to +4 per cent error for the thick 
ness range. 

When similar tests were conducted using 
the service model, the maximum error was 
approximately +5 per cent in the 0.0002-in 
range and +3 per cent in the 0.002-in. thick 
ness band. It is believed that this reproduc: 
bility is greater than the usual uniformity 
of the coating, especially in’ the lower 
ranges. and should be adequate for most 
practical uses. 


Discussion 

The question of the service model versus 
the research model, is, of course, dependent 
on the accuracy desired. However, for most 
applications the service model is desirabl 
because of the following characteristics: 

1. Greater simplicity, 

2. More rapid determination. 

3. Lower cost, and 

1. Voltage-compensating feature 
The voltage-compensating feature ma) 
be included in the research mode} althoug! 
much of the increased aceuracy of this 
design would be sacrificed since verniet 
readings from the indicator would proba 
bly be impractical. 

For special applications. the re 
model instrument may be preferred, althoug! 
it would be necessary to calibrate the |! 
strument at the beginning of each test perio’ 


researt 
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ANIMAL GLUE 


ich the prospect of continuing large 
lemand for fine tolerances and high 
jnishes in reconversion and after, polishing 

wthods and supplies are of increasing im- 
portance to the plant operator. 

Today. more than 15,000,000 pounds of 
wimal glue are used each year in the pro- 
essing of abrasive products. A considerable 
portion of this total, in the form of especially 
leveloped high grade glues, is used in the 
wtting up of polishing wheels. These high 
sade glues developed for polishing purposes 
ie capable of withstanding tremendous 
pressure under high speeds at frictional heat. 

However, like many other technical prod- 
its, glue must be treated according to 
ertain prescribed methods in order to ob- 
‘in full value from it. This is because of the 
wadiness with which it converts into other 
ganic products when in solution; especi- 
illy when subjected to high or bacterial in- 
ubation temperatures. Its handling, that is 
's preparation, treatment in solution, and 
‘pplication are the points at which trouble 


cay be incurred. However, all of these are 
rasily controllable. Also they are the only 


actors the consumer need watch once he 
his established the proper grade and source: 
{supply. To the glue manufacturer falls the 
‘lal responsibility of maintaining the glue 
‘tandard that has proven effective. So it is 
(rsirable to use the glue of a reliable man- 
facturer whe is equipped to furnish his 
product free from all impurities or foreign 
‘ments. This will prevent the need for ad- 
isiment every time a new shipment of glue 
omes in. 

Development of thermostatically con 
trolled glue heaters, special heating units for 
‘eels and abrasive grain troughs, as well 
* air conditioning and dehumidifying units 
‘we done much to eliminate sub-standard 
Mishing work. However, there are still a 
umber of ghue handling steps where sav- 
‘ss and greater efficiency can be realized. 


Storage and Preparation 
When glue is received in quantity prior to 
-it should he stored in a cool, dry place. 
' Proper storage conditions are maintained. 
will keep indefinitely. 

In Preparing the glue solution, glue and 
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water must first be weighed. Each form of 
glue, whether it be flake, pearl. or ground. 
varies in thickness from 1/50th to 1% of an 
inch. Thus, any two measures of glue will 
most likely contain different amounts by 
weight. Weighing will insure that the pro- 
portion of glue to water is constant. Of 
course, the preparation will vary depending 
upon the size of the abrasive grain and the 
work the wheel is to do. One seale used 
widely calls for the following: 


Size of grain % glue + water 
(alum.oxide) 
24- 35 50 
54 15 
70 10 
90 35 
100-120 33 
150-180 30 
220-240 25 


Pure, cold water free from acids, alkalies. 
dissolved salts or other suspended matter 
should be used for soaking. The colder the 
water, the greater and faster will be the 
swelling. A glue highly swollen with cold 
water will go into solution readily when sub- 
jected to heat. Water temperature for soak- 
ing should be between 32°F. and 60°F. The 
mistake is sometimes made of not covering 
the glue completely with water. When this 
happens, glue above the water line resists 
the action of hot water during heating. This 
can be avoided by turning over the com 
plete mass during soaking. 

When the glue is thoroughly soaked—at 
least one hour for ground and six hours for 
flake glue—it is ready for melting. Water 
jacketed kettles are used for this purpose. 
Thermostatically controlled 
designed to heat convenient amounts of glue 


heating units 


have been developed for polishing room use. 

Glue goes into solution with a minimum 
heat and in the shortest possible time under 
recommended melting temperatures of 
40°F. or slightly lower. Higher tempera- 
tures convert glue first into an organic 
product known as proteose. This in turn 
converts into peptone and this compound 
under continuous heating breaks down into 
the final products which are animo acids. 
The longer the reaction continues, the fur- 
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In Abrasive Processes 


ther away from glue the mixture becomes; 
the lower the test, the more brittle the glue, 
and the lower the strength. 

This overheating problem is one of the 
important factors in the glue plant as well 
as the customers plant. Fortunately, the 
glue manufacturer has a yardstick, figura 
tively speaking, which has taught him just 
how high a temperature is permissible with 
out lowering the grade. This has led to most 
exacting temperature controls throughout 
the entire manufacturing process. As a re 
sult, glue received by the consumer has not 
been overheated. It is only logical that the 
user should exert equal care in controlling 
his temperature. Otherwise, he might «nde 
the very thing that the manufacturer metic 
ulously provides. To indicate what the drop 
in test of a normal glue can be when over- 
heated, the following laboratory results are 
listed: 

Time at 200° F. Loss in Strength 
hours 14. 
42° 
10 93% 


5 
‘ 


This danger can be avoided by preparing 
only enough glue for use, that is, for three 
or four hours work, under properly con 
trolled conditions of temperature and clean 
liness. Fresh glue is best and = strongest. 
Shortening the time between preparation of 
glue and its use minimizes the possibilities 
of lowering quality either by overheating 
or by bacterial decomposition. Old and fresh 
batches of glue should never be mixed. A- 
for glue which is not used up at the end of 
the day, some glue experts recommend that 
it is more economical to diseard it, while 
others suggest that it be separated and used 
immediately the next morning. 


Wheel Set-Up 

Factors affecting the proper setting and 
drying of polishing wheel heads include 
the type of material glued, condition of 
material glued, concentration of glue solu 
tion, temperature of the glue solution, tem 
perature of the room, temperature of the 
material glued, spread of glue per unit area, 


time between applying glue and abrasive, 
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and the amount of pressure used in rolling 
the wheel head through the grain trough. 
It is possible to offset variations in one of 
the factors by a counterbalancing change 
in one of the other factors. Ordinarily, the 
widest variations occur in the room tem- 
perature and the temperature of the mate- 
rial to be glued. 

Experience has shown that a room = tem- 
perature of about 80°F. relative hu- 
midity between 45% and 55% provide ideal 
setting up conditions. Other factors that 
make for maximum giue head strength are 
freedom from drafts, and a room layout that 
will enable the whole setting up operation 
to be carried out as quickly as possible. Both 
are to prevent the rapid jelling of the glue. 

Chilling or jellying of glue is the most 
common glue problem found polishing 
rooms. A glue that jells too rapidly dur- 
ing set up is a poor adhesive for abrasive 
grain, as the grain will be unable to pene- 
irate properly the glue film that is formed. 
The result is a lower proportion of grain 
to the wheel head, slower cutting and more 
frictional heat. 

Actually what we have is an excess of 
glue which may come from too thick a glue 
solution, too long a time between applying 
glue and applying the grain, too light a 
glue spread, room temperature too low, in- 
sufficient pressure in applying the grain, or 
drafts. The weak bond that develops from 
this excess of glue may be caused by one of 
several things. Either it) may arise from 
lack of contact, poor adhesion owing to 
the inability of the glue jelly to wet and hold 
the grain, or from internal stresses set up 
when drying an excessively thick layer of 
glue. Solution lies in increasing the amount 
of water in the glue solution and the tem- 
perature, 

Other less common faults are an_ insuf- 
ficient amount of glue on the wheel head, or 
drying up of the glue solutien before contact 
has been made. In the first instance, it may 
come from too much water in the glue so- 
lution or too high a temperature of room, 
inaterial being glued, or of the glue itself. 
Where the glue dries out before contact has 
been made, the cause is overheating. Over- 
heating results in rapid evaporation of the 
water from the glue solution. Drying of glue 
may also result from too thin a glue solu- 
tion, thin spreads, and too long a time be- 
tween application of glue and grains. 

One of the variables listed was pressure. 
It has been shown by laboratory tests that 
glue heads pick up grain in proportion to 
the amount of pressure applied to the wheel 
in rolling it through the abrasive trough. To 
obtain uniform polishing results uniform 
pressure must be applied. The pressure tests 
also indicated that greater amount of 
erain was picked up when the wheel and 
abrasive grain were heated. 

It is new accepted as normal practice to 
heat both grain and wheel prior to set up. 
Glue is susceptible to both cold and heat. 
\ cold surface coming in contact with hot 
elue will shock it, lessening its adhesive 
strength. In order to eliminate the danger 
of chilled or jellied glue, wheel and grains 
are heated to a temperature between 100°F. 
and 120°F. One large manufacturer of abra- 
sives recommends that the glue be heated to 
160°F. where the wheel and grains are cold, 
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or only at room temperature. However, in 
view of the dangers of overheating, this 
suggestion cannot be recommended as_ the 
best or usual procedure. 


Wheel Drying 


In the drying room, equal care is taken 
to control both temperature and humidity. 
Glue is at its strongest when it has a 
moisture content of 12% to 14%. Thus dry- 
ing conditions are adjusted to allow the 
glue head to reach this level. Ideal drying 
conditions have been found to be a tem- 
perature of 80°F. and a relative humidity of 
50%. Polishing rooms have also found satis- 
factory results at 75°F. and 45% relative 
humidity, and at 90°F. and 55% humidity. 
Under these conditions, most one coat wheels 
will dry within 18 to 24 hours, and dou- 
ble coated wheels within 48 hours. 

The density of the glue head is the most 
important factor affecting drying time. The 
density or thickness of the head, which in 
turn depends upon the type of polishing to 
be done, is determined by the strength of 
the glue, the size of the grain, and the num- 
ber of coats. Naturally, any of these varia- 
bles will affect drying time. A good way 
to test a drying wheel is to hit it with a 
round steel bar, and observe the readiness 
with which it cracks. If still wet it will not 
crack, and will tend to cut slowly and glaze 
rapidly when used. If over dried, it will 
crack and splinter readily, and when used 
will be brittle and lose grain. 


Manufacture of Glue 


Animal glue is made of skin or hide, con- 
nective tissue, cartilage, and bone coming 
from meat packers and tanneries. Contrary 
to popular belief, hoofs and horns do not 
make glue. However, the pith of horns does 
contain collagen, the same raw material 
found in hides and skins. The purpose of 
the glue factory is to convert this collagen 
into glue. 

\n important secondary material is water. 
Millions of gallons of pure water are used 
each day by the glue industry. Although 
not usually considered as such, air is so im- 
portant to the making of glue that it is 
considered a raw material. It takes one ton 
of air to evaporate the water from the jelly 
containing one pound of glue. 

Inasmuch as all substances produce some 
change in the physical properties of glue, 
all manufacturing processes are carefully 
controlled. Raw materials are first’ graded, 
and then soaked in water. This washing re- 
moves salts, dirt, blood, and other foreign 
matter. After the initial washing, the raw 
materials are limed. Addition of lime dis- 
solves out hair and fat and the extra layers 
of skin that contain no collagen. When the 
stock shows uniform swelling trans- 
parency (which may take as long as 80 days 
to reach), it is considered thoroughly limed. 
Then it is again washed and soaked until it 
may absorb as much as_ fifty” times its 
weight in water. 

The next process is heating, which is 
done in clean water in special vats. In a 
process similar to the cracking of petro- 
leum, various grades of glue are drawn off 
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at constantly increasing temperatures, Tly 
first “run” is drawn off at 140°F. after go 
eral hours heating. Fresh water is added 
the temperature raised another 10° or 45 
and another run drawn off after a certajy 
time has elapsed. In this manner, as may 
as five or six runs may be drawn off, ac 
varying in strength. 


The dilute glue liquor is now carried of 
to vacuum pans where the water is evapor 
ated by steam. At this stage, coloring pig 
ments may be added or the glue chemically 
treated to remain in liquid form or to acquir 
greater flexibility. Then through gs 
tem of conveyors, the glue passes throug! 
chilling and drying. The final product is 4 
endless sheet of glue jelly that is crushe 
into flake form. This may in turn be groun 
into coarse or fine powders. 


Market glue contains from 8 to 16% mois 
ture according to the quality. Other cond 
tions being equal, higher grade glues contaiy 
higher percentages of moisture, being mor 


hydroscopic in nature. Physical properties 


are apparently dependent in certain char 
acteristics upon this hydroscopic moistur 
Tensile strength is also closely allied to mois 
ture content. 

All glue runs are subject to physical an 
chemical tests to determine appropriat: 
grade. The National Association of Glu 


Manufacturers adopted in 1923. standard 


methods of determining glue jelly  strengt! 
and _ viscosity. Other physical tests common 
ly made use of by suppliers and users it 


clude: melting point, adhesive strength, elas 


ticity, foam test, grease test, rate of setting 
and reaction. 

A good glue will be firm, free from de 
velopment of cracks or “craze”; it will ly 
light brown or amber, but never black: i 


will not break easily when bent; it will not 


have a disagreeable or decomposed odo 
even after making into solution, and it wil 
not quickly develop such an odor on remai! 
ing in solution. A good glue should remay 
perfectly sweet for at least 48 hours afte 
being put into solution. The shape or for 
of glue, such as ground or flake, has no © 
lation to its quality. 


The handling of glue preparatory to 
use determines to a great degree the effectiv 
ness of the polishing wheel and its period © 
use. On the initiative of each user depend: 
the results. Because a certain grade of glu 
may be handled properly in one plant an 
mistreated in another, it is entirely possib! 
for one glue user to obtain radically bett 
results than another who uses an identics 
product. Correct scientific handling 
methods do not merely asure higher qualil 
performance, They have more to do wi! 
economy than the average person realize 
For instance, reference to the foregoing dat 
on lowering of tests through overheating 
shows that in this specific experiment the 
grade of glue was lowered over 500% in | 
hours at 200°F. A glue originally testing ¢" 
half as much and costing according!) woul 
if properly prepared and held, hav: had t! 
same test at the end of ten hours. It is 
economical to purchase a higher testing glu 
than necessary merely to assure sufficient’ 
maining strength after mistreatment 
given job. 
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THIS IS WASHINGTON — 


By George W. Grupp 


Meta. Frnisuinc’s Washington Correspondent 


Rice Now Handling Charles A. Rice, formerly chief of 
Surplus Plating the Electroplating and Anodizing 
Equipment for RFC — Equipment Section of the War Pro- 

duction Board was recently ap- 
pointed Industrial Specialist of Plating and Anodizing Equip- 
ment in the Surplus’ Property Division of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
In addition to his administrative duties in Washington he will 
make a survey of surplus Government owned plating equipment 
in different plants in the United States. He will also call on all 
Surplus Property offices of the RFC for the purpose of cooperat- 
ing with them in establishing procedures on how to properly 
classify electroplating equipment for listing purposes. The 
present declared plating equipment is valued at over $400,000. 
This surplus equipment consists of such items as automatic and 
conveyor type machines, motor generator sets, rectifiers and a 
myriad of other kinds of plating equipment. 


Crim Will Continue By the end of this year the War 
To Help Platers Production Board is expected to be 
completely liquidated. In the inter- 
vening time skeleton staffs will be maintained to help industry 
with some of its reconversion problems. For example, Dewey 
M. Crim, Chief of the Repair Shops Branch of the Service 
Equipment Division of the War Production Board, will con- 
tinue to be of assistance, when needed, to the metal finishing 
industries. 


Electroplating The electroplating equipment indus- 
Equipment Doubled try increased in productive capacity 
During the War from a pre-war figure of $12,000,000 

per year to about $25,000,000 in 
1945, the WPB revealed. The entire output was for military 
requirements and there was no conversion to other products. 
In spite of the war, the WPB reports that there was no 
appreciable expansion of electroplating equipment production 
facilities. 


Electroplating Firms During the period from April 1, 
Granted $304,000 in = 1945, to July 31, 1945, the War Pro- 
Preferential Ratings = duction Board granted preferential 

ratings to 19 electroplating and 
polishing firms for reconversion construction and equipment 
amounting to $304,000. During the same period it granted pref- 
erential ratings to 11 silverware and plated ware establishments 
for reconversion construction and equipment valued at $292,000. 
In both instances most of the ratings were for equipment. 


Paper on Polishing A copy of the research paper on 
Effects on Electro- “Methods of polishing steel and 
plating Available their effects upon the protective 

value of electroplated coatings,” by 
Gerald A. Lux and William Blum, may be had from the Super: 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 


orc 


ton 25, D. C., for ten cents. 


New Priorities On September 30, 1945, the War 
Regulations 28 and 29 Production Board brought to an end 
Issued the old wartime priorities control 

system, including the Controlled 
Materials Plan, and in their place set up a new, limited system 
for use during the reconversion period. The new Priorities 
Regulation 29 provides for (1) the cancellation of all “AA” 
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preference ratings (which ineludes all ratings except the spe 
cial top priority “AAA,” the new military “MM rating, and 
the new “CC™ rating) on purchase orders that call for delivery 
after September 30, 1945; (2) the cancellation of all allotment- 
of steel, copper and aluminum for the fourth and subsequent 
quarters, and (3) the introduction of a new junior, non 
extensible, civilian “CC” preference rating to be used in limited 
cases to break bottlenecks in reconversion and insure, when 
necessary, continued production and services. The new Prior 
ities Regulation 28 explains that the non-extensible “CC” rat- 
ing will be used sparingly . only in cases to increase produc 
tion to eliminate reconversion bottlenecks, or in cases to protect 
public health and welfare or prevent extraordinary hardships. 
Before the “CC” rating is given the applicant must show that 
he is unable to get delivery without a rating. 


Federal Specifications The recently created Federal Specifi 
Board Has Been cations Board, composed of repre- 
Created sentatives from ten Government 
agencies, met for the first time on 
September 11, 1945, to study ways and means of coordinating 
and supervising the work of 74 Government technical com- 
mittees to unify, simplify, and clarify Federal specifications. 
To attain this objective the Board plans to secure the coopera 
tion of industrial and engineering societies such as the Ameri 
can Society for Testing Materials, the American Standards 
(ssociation, and the American Electroplaters’ Society. 


Employee Suggestion The Division of Small Business of 
System Booklet 
Issued By cently issued a booklet on “An Em 
Commerce Department. ployee Suggestion System for the 

Small Plant or Store.” by Donald 
Wilhelm, Jr.. which may be had for the asking. This booklet is 
packed with a lot of helpful ideas on how to get ideas from 


the Department of Commerce re- 


employees which will increase the eficiency of a small establish 
ment, such as the average plating shop. The booklet enumer 
ates the essentials of a good employee suggestion system, how 
to organize the system, how to operate the system, and what 
to avoid in its operation. 


Public Patent Register The Patent Office of the Department 
Has Been Established of Commerce has opened a_ public 

register of patents which are avail 
able for licensing by interested parties. Over 300 patents have 
already been listed by owners of patents who wish to make their 
patents available to prospective users. 


NPPC Issued During the past month the National 
Patent Blueprint Patent Planning Commission sub- 

mitted a report to President Truman 
with recommendations (1) that a single court of patent appeals 
should be created; (2) that Congress should establish a “rea 
sonable, understandable” test of patentability; (3) that there 
should be public recording of all patent agreements to eliminate 
illegal and restrictive contracts; (4) that Congress should pass 
the so-called “Twenty-Year Act” under which the life of a 
patent is only 20 years; (5) that a public register should be 


created for the purpose of listing all owners of patents who are 


willing to grant licenses, and (6) that no one shall be per- 
mitted to challenge the validity of a patent six months after the 
patent has been granted. 
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‘War Contractors The Chamber of Commerce of the 
Should Keep Their United States recommends that war 
Records for Five Years contractors should keep their records 

for at least five years because during 
that period it is unlawful for a war contractor to secrete, muti- 
late, obliterate or destroy any records relating to the negotiation, 
award, performance, interim financing, cancellation or other 
termination or settlement of a war contract of $25,000 or more. 


Manpower Appeals 
Form No Longer 
Necessary 


An amendment to Priorities Regula- 
tion 16, on August 31, 1945, elimi- 
nates the necessity for filing man- 
power appeals information on Form 
W PB-3820. This information, prior to the amendment, had to 
be filed on appeals where production would take place in 
Group I or Group Il labor areas or where the number of pro- 
duction workers would be more than 100. 


When Contractors The War Production Board, on Au- 
Must Withdraw gust 31, 1945, announced that prime 
Extensions of Ratings contractors and subcontractors re- 

ceiving cutbacks or cancellations of 
military orders must promptly withdraw the ratings they have 
extended to their suppliers. The WPB pointed out that when 
notice of such military contract termination is received by a 
contractor, the contractor must immediately withdraw all exten- 
sions of ratings he has made to orders placed by him with his 
-uppliers for more than $25 worth of material. 


SWPC Will Continue Maury Maverick, Chairman and Gen- 
lo Give Financial eral Manager of the Smaller War 
Assistance to Plants Corporation, recently notified 
Small Business the agency's 114 field offices through- 

out the United States to continue to 
make loans to small plants for civilian production, because the 
end of hostilities did not nullify the act of Congress (Public 
Law 603) that gave SWPC power to give financial assistance 
to small business. 


All Civilian Production All priority assistance for civilian 
Priority Assistance production was abandoned on Sep- 
Abandoned tember 30, 1945, by the WPB except 

where required to essential 
needs to speed up reconversion, 


When You May Any metal finishing corporation 
Postpone Paying 


which expects to receive a carry-back 
Income Taxes 


refund because of either an excess- 
profits credit or net operating loss 
may now ask for a postponement of its current Federal income 
tax payment by making application on Bureau of Internal 
Revenue Form 1138. 


SWPC Aims to Help — Metal finishing and organic finishing 
Small Businessmen establishments may be given an op- 
portunity to modernize their equip- 
ment with surplus war property according to tentative plans 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation. As a first step to help 
small manufacturers and shop operators in this direction the 
SWPC has mailed inquiries to all small metal-working firms, 
numbering about 35,000. In speaking of the over-all program 
of the SWPC, Chairman Maury Maverick said: “If small inde- 
pendent plants are to survive in the post-war period they must 
replace their antiquated, inefhicient equipment. We want to 
zive them a chance to do it in the most economical way possible, 
... by making surplus war property available to them.” 


Spot Authorization With the coming of V-J> Day the 
and PR 25 Revoked WPB abandoned “spot” authoriza- 

tion for production since such au- 
thorization is now meaningless with the revocation of produc- 
tion limitation orders. Priorities Regulation 25, under which 
the spot production was authorized has been revoked. 


Strikes May Affect It is believed in) some circles that 
Plating Materials the increasing labor troubles of this 
Supply country may have a serious effect 

upon the supply of chemicals needed 
for plating, lacquers, and solvents, 
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Reduction in Congress is being urged by 
Taxes Sought 


the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to repeal excess-profits taxes, 
The Chamber's Federal Finance Committee in a report states 
that “The heavy tax load borne by individuals as a contribution 
toward victory is now an obstacle to their purchase of peace. 
time goods and accumulation of savings for investment in jo} 
creating enterprises. The oppressive taxation applicable to 
corporations stands in the way of adequate utilization of the 
immense capacity of industry which has been developed under 
the spur of war necessity.” 


Businessmen Want The Board of Directors of the Cham 
Price Control ber of Commerce of the United 
Eliminated By States, on September 15, 1945, 
Next Spring adopted a resolution asking the Gov. 
ernment to end all price controls 
within six months after the termination of hostilities. 


Only a Few WPB Out of a wartime peak of 650 Wa: 
Orders Are in Foree — Production Board control orders only 

94 were still in force on September 
17, 1945. And some of these will be revoked by September 30. 
1945. Those still in force, and of special interest to the metal 
finishing industry, on September 17, 1945, were Lead Order 
M-38; Tin Order M-43; Graphite Order M-61; Corundum Order 
M-89; Antimony Order M-112; Ethyl Alcohol Schedule 71 and 
Methanol Schedule 72 of M-300; Tinplate Scrap Order M-325; 
Lead Chemicals Order M-384; Rosin Order M-387; Laboratory 
Order P-43; Marine Paints Order P-65; Chemical Production, 
Maintenance, Repair, and Operating Order P-89; and Reagent 
Chemicals, Laboratory Deliveries for Research Order P-135. 


Labor and Social The CIO is urging all of its mem 
Legislation Proposed — bers to watch and take some action 

on seven bills before Congress. 
namely: the jobless aid bills (S. 1274 and HR 3891); jobs for 
all bills (S. 380); wage floor bills (S. 1349 and HR 3914): 
Social Security bills (S. 1050 and HR 3293); maternity child 
care bills (S. 1318 and HR 3922); equal rights House Joint 
Resolution 49; and the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill (S. 1171) 
Readers of Metal Finishing should get copies of these bills and 
study them because these labor and social bills will affect their 
welfare and pocketbooks. 


Resources Protection = The Resources Protection Board of 
Board Abolished the WPB was abolished on Septem- 

ber 30, 1945. Very few people knew 
of the existence of this Board, whose duty it was to make 
analyses and continuing reviews of the whole United States 
wartime economy. The Board had to decide just where the 
emphasis of protection should be placed on certain plants and 
facilities. 


Higher Wages Director William H. Davis, of Eco 
Without An Increase nomic Stabilization, recently re- 
In Living Costs vealed that the Government's post 
war economic policy is to raise living 
standards 50 per cent, without increasing the cost of living. 
in the next five years. He said that wage-price regulations will 
soon be issued which will permit substantial wage increase- 
without affecting the general price level. It is hés idea that 
better wages do not result in direct price increases because 
higher labor costs are offset by other production factors. 


Labor-Management There is to be a labor-management 
Conference to Be conference in Washington beginning 
Held in Washington — either the latter part of October 0! 

the first part of November. The pu! 
pose of this conference is to help minimize industrial dispute 
in which the Government's role is to “guide.” Labor Secretar) 
Schwellenbach is of the opinion that the conference will not ! 
a two or three day job but instead it may run into weeks. 


Girls Under 18 Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwe! 
Cannot Work on New  lenbach issued an order on Augus! 
Government Contracts 24. 1945, which provides “that g!''- 

under 18 may not be employed © 
contracts awarded after September 4, 1945; but the order ¢or> 
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not affect the employment of 16 and 17-year-old girls on econ- 
tracts awarded on or prior to September 4, 1945." The Public 
Contracts Act stipulations are included in all Federal Govern- 
ment contracts in excess of $10,000. This Act provides for liqui- 
dated damages of $10 a day for each minor illegally emploved. 


In testifying before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on the 
full employment bill, John W. Snyder, director of War Mobili- 
vation and Reconversion, among other things, said: “America 
cannot afford the human misery nor the economic waste of large 
scale. protracted unemployment. 


Full Employment 


We must take positive 
action to achieve full employment. Businessmen have an 
important part to play—they must increase the efficiency of 
their own businesses; they must expand their production be- 
cause only by the expansion of production can we expand em- 
ployment.” Then after stating the importance of the action of 
labor and governments, state and federal. he remarked: “The 
achievement of full employment is not a job for one group alone 
because that is not the way democracy works . . . 
way a free economy works.” 


it is not the 


Severance Pay May Be Director Robert H. Hinckley, of the 
Included in Contract — Office of Contract Settlement, issued 
Settlements amendment number 3 to Termination 
Cost Memorandum No. 16. on Au- 
gust 27, 1945. This amendment deals with severance pay on 
terminated war contracts. It defines severance pay as amounts 
due to employees solely by reason of their involuntary separa- 
tion from employment with the contractors. It states that a 
reasonable amount may be allowed in terminated contracts for 
severance pay. 


Truman Recommends President Truman’s first peacetime 
Government Support message to Congress contained many 
Of Private Industrial — points which should be of interest to 
Research the metal finishing industry, espe- 

cially the points dealing with an 
appeal for adequate protection and encouragement of small 
business, the creation of a single Government scientific research 
agency which will coordinate and control all Federal research 
and promote, support and finance private research, and the 
reduction of taxes in 1946. 


Veterans to Be Given It is reported that the War Man- 
Credit for War Trade power Commission is working on a 
Experiences plan designed to assure every return- 
ing veteran entering industry full 
credit for war-gained trade skill experience. The results of the 
studies of the WMC will be given to the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard and passed on to men still in service. 
The basic objective of this plan is to establish criteria for credit- 
ing veterans for their war trade skill experience. 


600,000 Unemployed = The Social Security Board announced 
File Claims With on September i, 1945, that the end of 
Social Security the war with Japan brought 600,000 

persons to its unemployment com- 
pensation offices to file initial claims. Two-thirds of the nation’s 
claims were by persons of the states of Michigan. New York, 
Illinois, New Jersey, California and Pennsylvania. 


Industrial Production According to the Federal Reserve 
and Employment Board index numbers. industrial pro- 
Declining duction in the United States has 

slowly but steadily decreased since 
February. Industrial employment has declined at the same 
rate as industrial production. And the Board expects more 
rapid declines during the remainder of 1945 because reduetions 
in the output of munitions will be much larger than the in- 
creased production of civilian goods. 


Silver Price Users of silver are watching OP A for 
Regulation Expected an early solution on the price of this 

metal. Our foreign silver stockpiles 
are becoming exhausted and foreign producers refuse to send 
more of this metal at the frozen price of 45 cents per ounce. 
Industrial users of silver feel that the price of 71 cents an 
ounce for domestic is too high. 
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Quicksilver Now The Government's stockpile of quick- 
Selling at Less Than silver is said to be about 100,000 
$100 Per Flask flasks. This supply is frozen by the 
Stockpile Act and can be sold only 
at a few dollars above the market. Since the Government ha- 
terminated its battery program and there is a generally reduced 
demand, the prices of quicksilver are now below $100 per flask 
About a year ago it was selling at close to $200 per flask. 


Tinplate Requirements The WPB revealed that the tinplat: 
For 1945 Fourth requirements in the fourth quarter 
Quarter of 1945 will be about 840,000 tons, 
as compared with 933,000 tons in the 
third quarter of 1945. The fourth quarter figures include 
575.000 tons for food containers; 20,000 tons for bottle caps: 
25.000 tons for other types of closures: 6500 tons for home 
canning: 40,000 tons for Canada: 95.000 tons for lend-lease: 
and about 70,000 tons for all other uses. 
Tin Restrictions Restrictions on the use of tin’ were 
Tightened continued in amending Order M-43 
on September 11, 1945. The amended 
order prohibits the use of tin in such items as tablets, marker-. 
memorials, hardware, electrical and other fixtures, braces, han 
dles and levers. WPB pointed out that manganese and silicon 
are adequate substitutes for tin in the bronze used in_ the 
making of the products mentioned. 


New Bovilian Tin 
Contract Signed tion announced on September 10. 

1945, that the United States Com 
mercial Company of the United States Government, signed a 


The Foreign Economic Administra 


new contract with the Bovilian Government and the leading 
Bolivian tin producers, except the Patino interests, for tin 
deliveries covering the period from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1946. The price for the three months ending September 30, 
1945, is 63'2 cents per pound. In the succeeding quarters the 
price was fixed at 62 cents, 6012. and 58's cents. 


WPB Abolished a The War Production Board abolished 
Number of Divisions — on September 30, 1945, the Produc 

tion Readjustment Committee and 
four divisions under its authority, namely: Current Production 
Adjustment Division, the V-E Day Adjustment Group, the 
National Production Urgency List Review Committee. and the 
Coordinating Area Production Urgency Committee. It also 
abolished on the same date the Aireraft Division in the Equip 
ment Bureau, the Management Consultant Division, and the 
Conservation and Salvage Division. 


Experimental Model By amending Priorities Regulation 
Restrictions Revoked 23 on August 29, 1915, the WPB 

removed all restrictions on the utili- 
zation of manpower for the development of experimental model- 
of articles which could not be made under existing orders and 


regulations. 


OPA Issues Inventory The Office of Price Administration 
Price Regulation announced on August 31, 1945, that 
suppliers of war goods to the Govern 
ment whose contracts have been terminated and who elect to 
retain the contractor inventory, will be able to determine 
quickly their price ceilings for sales of these inventories by 
following the instructions issued in Supplementary Order Ne. 
130, effective September 5. 1945. Provisions were made in 
this regulation so that OPA may establish special prices ot 
exemptions where these inventory pricing provisions are not 
sufficiently tailor-made for a particular class of commodity. 


Movie Films to Be 
Made Available to made knewn that when the movie 
Training Schools films and projectors used by the 

Army, Navy and other Government 


The Surplus Property Board reeentls 


agencies are no longer needed for war service, they will |» 
made available at very low cost to schools unable to afford them 
at retail prices provided they have facilities and personnel 1 
use them effectively. Some of these films could be used i: 
electroplating apprenticeship courses. 


Patents 


Metal Spray Gun 


U.S. Pat. 2,381,931. A. P. Shepard and 
H. S. Ingham, assignors to Metallizing Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., Aug. 14, 1945. A variable 
speed governing mechanism for a metal spray 
gun construction of the wire feed type having 
a compressed gas motor, comprising at least 
one arm, rotatable with the rotor of said 
motor and centrifugally deflectable for angu- 


lar deflection with respect to its axis of roto- 
lion, against spring resistance, from a_pre- 
determined initial position of at least 60 
with respect to said axis, speed control means 
composed or at least one first element and 
one second element, said first element being 
positioned and adapted to be operatively 
acted upon by said arm upon centrifugal 
actuation thereof, to cooperate, by mechanical 
movement, with said second element to there- 
hy effeet speed control of said rotor, and a 
separate mechanism for variably adjusting 
the relative position between said second ele- 
ment and the initial position of said first 
element within a range of mechanical move- 
ment of said first element defined by angular 
deflection of said arm between minimum and 
maximum operating speeds of said rotor. 

In a variable speed governing mechanism 
for a metal spray gun construction of the 
wire feed type. having a compressed gas 
motor, the improvement comprising a sepa- 
rate variably adjustable speed setting mech- 
anism for said governing mechanism and an 
actuator element for said speed setting 
mechanism including at least one arm, retat- 
able with the rotor of said motor and cen- 
trifugally deflectable for operative engage- 
ment with said speed control means by 
angular deflection with respect to their axis 
of rotation, against spring resistance, from a 
predetermined initial position of at least 60 
with respect to said axis. 


Plating Non-Conductors 


U. S. Pat. 2,381,911. B. C. Kathe, Aug. 14, 
1945. The method of producing a_ highly 
conductive metallic film of a continuous 
crystalline structure on an electrically non- 
conductive surface, comprising first embed- 
ding in said surface a film composed of a 
mixture of finely divided reductant substance 
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of good electrical conductivity finely 
divided conductive substance of lower elec: 
trolytic potential than said reductant sub- 
stance, by impinging at high velocity an air 
suspension of said mixture against said non- 
conductive surface, removing the excess non- 
adhering material, then bringing said treated 
surface in contact with an aqueous metal 
solution toward which the reductant sub- 
stance has a higher electrolytic potential than 
the metal or metals in solution. 


Detergent Briquette 


U. S. Pat. 2,382,163. J. D. McMahon, as- 
signor to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.. 
Aug. 14, 1945. A detergent briquette chemi- 
cally and physically stable, hard, strong and 
non-deliquescent consisting of a dense crys- 
talline aggregate consisting essentially of the 
following constituents in proportions by 
weight within the respective indicated ranges: 
trisodium phosphate about 1% to 15%, so- 
dium silicate about 1% to 25%, sodium car- 
bonate about 20% to 50%, tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate about 3% to 25% and water 
about 30% to 40%, the NasO:SiOe ratio of 
the silicate being not less than 1:1 nor 
greater than 2:1. 


Plating Machine 


U.S. Pat. 2,382,018. E. D. Martin, assignor 
to Inland Steel Co., Aug. 14, 1945. In an 
electroplating apparatus for plating metal 
upon a cathode, the combination of, a con- 
tainer for holding a bath of plating solution, 
means for supporting said cathode in said 
bath, means having orifices in said bath for 


producing a plurality of streams of substan- 
tial velocity in said bath directed toward said 
cathode, means for supporting anodes of the 
plating metal in said bath in plating relation 
with said cathode and adjacent said cathode 
between said stream producing means and 
said cathode, a lattice of insulating mate- 
rial positioned between said anodes and said 
cathode, said stream producing means being 
positioned to direct the streams from said 
orifices against and around said anodes and 
then in the direction of said cathode through 
said lattice and against said cathode. 
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Metal Spray Gun 


U. S. Pat. 2,381,932. A. P. Shepard anj 
H. S. Ingham, assignors to Metallizing Engi 
neering Co., Inc., Aug. 14, 1945. In a meta 
spray gun construction of the wire feed type 
having a compressed gas motor, the improv 
ment comprising a rotor for said motor, firs 
means rotatable with said rotor and eom 


prising at least one arm centrifugally deflect 
able with respect to its axis of rotation 
against spring resistance, from a_predeter 
mined initial angular pre-set position wit! 
respect to said axis, second means composed 
of at least one first and at least one second 
friction element, one of said first and said 
second friction elements being rotatable will 
said rotor and the other mounted for braking 
action with said rotatable friction elemen 
upon frictional engagement therebetwee! 
said first friction element being positione 
and adapted to be operatively acted upon by 
said first means upon centrifugal actuatior 
thereof for total mechanical movement 
fined by the centrifugal movement of sai 
first means between minimum and maximun 
operating speeds of said rotor to frictional! 
bear against said second friction element | 
thereby effect speed control of said rotor b 
power absorption, and means for variab 
adjusting the relative position of distance: 
between said second friction element and th 
initial position of said first friction element 
throughout the range of said total mechanica 
movement of said first friction element. 


Hot Dipped Coatings 


U. S. Pat. 2,382,868. C. G. Fink, assigner 
to Metal Alloys, Inc.. Aug 14, 1945. In 
method of coating a basis metal in continuous 
lengths with a coating metal through con 
tact of the basis metal with the coating meta 
in a molten state after the basis metal ha: 
heen wetted with an aqueous volatile acidi 
solution, the novel step of violently gasifying 
the acidic solution, within the body of th 
molten coating metal, from and around th 
entering portion of the basis metal, thereb! 
forming a gaseous envelope, through an iM 
trusion length of about one inch, by running 
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CLEAN-BRIGHT 
BRASS CLEANER 


@ A new outstanding COWLES CLEANER for 
non-tarnishing cleaning of polished and unpolished 
brass, copper and bronze in still tanks with or with- 
out electric current—also in all types of washing 
machine equipment. Cowles K W does not attack 


TECHNICAL the metal. It is fast, efficient and economical. 


SERVICE 
on request 


COWLES DETERGENT 


q METAL CLEANER DEPT. 
016 EUCLID AVENUE e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Immediate shipment from warehouse stocks. 
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the cold basis metal wet with acidic solution 
directly into fresh molten coating metal 
below its surface level through a restricted 


wiflee having substantially the same cross- 
sectional dimen-ions as those of the basis 


metal. without first passing through a covet 
layer of flux. oil, or oxidie film of the coating 
metal. 


Buffing Wheel Hub 


U. S. Pat. 2,382,479. H. E. Hargy, Sr.. 
Aug. 14, 1945 In a device of the character 
described the combination of a rotatable 
shaft, a buffing wheel positioned coaxially 
with the shaft, a resilient clamping dise for 


dampening vibrations set up by operative 


rotation of the wheel, a fastening dise, each 


of said dises having a centrally disposed 
arbor hole formed therethrough for snugly 
receiving the shaft, said discs being in con- 
tact with opposed sides of the wheel, an 
inflexible cap dise mounted concentrically 
on the shaft and engaging the exposed face 
of the clamping disc, and draw bolts running 
through all of the said discs and the whee! 
and disposed in parallel with the shaft and 
spaced at equal radial distances therefrom. 


Vaporized Metal Coatings 


U.S. Pat. 2,382,132. C. E. McManus and 
J. D. Elder, assignors to Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., Inc., Aug. 14, 1945. The method of coar- 
ing in a plurality of closed coating chamber- 
having means for coating under reduced pre-- 
sure with 
being in communication with one another 
and with a suitable exhausting means for 
maintaining the reduced 


vaporized metal, the chambers 


pressure therein. 


which comprises placing material to be coated 


in one chamber. evacuating that) chamber 


while the material is therein, vaporizing the 
coating metal in that chamber and coating 
therein while the vacuum is maintained, plac- 
ing uncoated material to be coated in a 
second chamber, upon completion of coating 
in the first chamber, establishing communi- 
cation between the chambers so as to break 
the vacuum in the chamber in which coating 
has been completed, and reduce the pressure 
in the chamber in which coating under re- 
duced pressure is about to begin. connecting 
the last-mentioned chamber to the exhausting 
means while cutting off communication be- 
tween said chamber and the first chamber. 
and carrying on the coating operation de- 
scribed with respect to the first chamber in 
the second chamber while removing coated 
material from the first chamber and placing 
uncoated material to be coated therein. 


Plating Rack 


U, S. Pat. 2,382,233. R. C. Kivley and 
\. Pearson, assignors to Western Electric 
Co., Inc., Aug. 14, 1945. An electroplating 
apparatus for hollow rigid articles to be elec- 
troplated exteriorly in an electroplating bath 
comprising a pipe-like frame. a plurality. of 


screw-threaded coupling members at its lower 
end for connection to screw-threaded portions 
of said articles, the interiors of said articles 
communicating with the interior of said 
frame, a cathode bus bar, means on said 
frame to freely suspend the same on said 
cathode bus bar and thereby suspend the 
articles in said bath, and an inflatable mem- 
ber connected to and communicating with 
the interior of said pipe-like frame for main- 
taining a higher than atmospheric pressure 
in the interiors of said articles to exclude the 
bath therefrom. 


Metal Spray Gun 


U. S. Pat. 2,382.11. A. P. Shepard and 
Hl. S. Ingham, assignors to Metallizing Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., Aug. 14, 1945. A variable 
speed governing mechanism for a metal spray 
gun construction of the wire feed type, hav- 
ing a compressed gas motor, comprising first 
means rotatable with the rotor of said motor 
and centrifugally movable with respect. to 
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their axis of rotation, against spring resi 
ance, from predetermined initial positi 
with respect to said axis, second means, « 
posed of at least one first and one sev 
element, said first element being positio: 
and adapted to be operatively acted upon 
said first means upon centrifugal actuati 
thereof, to cooperate, by mechanical mo 
ment and frictional contact with said seco: 
element to thereby actuate said second « 
ment to restrict the compressed gas supply 
to the rotor of said motor, and means | 
variably adjusting the relative position } 
tween said second element and_ the initia 
position of said first element within a rang 
of mechanical movement of said first elem: 
defined by the centrifugal movement of sa 
first means between minimum and maxim 
operating speeds of said rotor. 


Cleaning Machine 


Pat, 2,382,892. E. J. MeGuinnes: 
assignor to Western Electric Co.. Inc.. Aug 
14, 1945. 


chined articles comprising an article feed 


An apparatus for cleaning 9 


element adapted to successively move articles 
having grooves in their peripheries, relat 
to a cleaning position, a cleaning mem! 


conforming to the general contours 0! 
peripheries of the articles, mounted to 1! 
engage the articles successively at the ¢! 


ing position, and means to rotate the atl! 
at the cleaning position to render the met! 


effective to remove foreign particles from 
articles, 
Copper Solution 
U. S. Pat. 2,383,895. J. E. Stareck 


F. Passal, assignors to United ( hrem 
Inc., Aug. 28, 1945. An aquevu- hatl 
electrodepositing copper, comprising 
tially, in solution, 45 to 75 g./l. of cor! 


75 to 155 g./l. of formate radicals 2 
to 30 ammonium radicals. 


a pH value between 2 and 4 electron 


(Continued on page 
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In1938, this Monel* basket went 
to work in hot hydrochloric 
acid. 


War came. Changes were 
made at Seegar-Sunbeam Cor- 


poration, Evansville, Indiana. 


No more pickling of COLD- 
‘POT refrigerator liners. The 
plant had a new job—turning 
out. steel cartridge cases by the 
thousands. 


The Monel basket was 


switched to hot caustic solutions 


and Bonderizing operations. 
And it’s still on the job today... 
MET 4 | 
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serving as dependably as it did 


7 years ago! 


You can make switches like 
that . . . when you have Monel 
equipment. Monel has high re- 
sistance to hydrochloric acid, 
sulfuric acid and other com- 


monly used pickling solutions. 


But high corrosion resistance 
is not the only property of 
Monel. It has plenty of strength 
and toughness. You can build 
compact, lightweight equip- 
ment. You'll get a bigger load 
into each basket. What’s more, 


baskets will last longer. 


1945 


And the use of Monel means 
economy, too. For baskets, crates 
and racks can almost always be 
made of standard mill forms, 
and fabricated by ordinary shop 
methods. 


Write us for further infor- 
mation. Chances are, there’s a 
job for Monel in your pickling 
department. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Monel 


ONE OF THE INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 
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PLATING AND FINISHING 
POLISHING — BUFFING 
CLEANING — PICKING 
HOT DIP FINISHES 


METAL FINISHING publishes, each month, a portion of the inquiries answered as a 
service to subscribers. if any reader disagrees with the answers or knows of better or more 
information on the problem discussed, the information will be gratefully received and the 


sender's name will be kept confidential, if desired. 


Ammonia Gas 


Question: My copper solution contains: 
4 0z. copper 
71 free cyanide 
10 oz. carbonates 
pH 12.19. 
The solution has just been chilled to 27° F. 
and put back in tank. It plates well, but the 
ammonia odor is terrible. How can I prevent 
this? What impurities in the solution cause 
toxic gases beside cyanide decomposing? 
4nswer: Liberation of ammonia gas may 
be due to operation at too high a tempera- 
ture, which would ‘result in excessive decom- 
position of the cyanide. The efficiency of 
cyanide copper solutions is often quite low, 
which? in gassing and solution being 
sprayed*into the atmosphere. 
Cyanide decomposition would be the only 
cause of toxic gases being formed. 


Removal of Sulfide Films from 
Silver 

Question: How can I remove potassium 
sulfide oxidize from silver without cutting 
into the silver? Please furnish price for silver 
solution analysis. 

H.-G. 

Answer: These films may be readily re- 
moved . without attacking the underlying 
silver by soaking in a hot solution, contain- 
ing 4 0z./gal. of soda ash, the articles being 
in contact with pieces of zine or aluminum. 

We do not analyze plating solutions and 
wowd suggest that you communicate with 
laboratories advertising in Metal Finishing 
for particulars. 


Dry Point Etching 


Question: I have heard of a method of 
applying a hard steel surface on the soft 
copper sheets used by artists for ‘dry point” 
etching so that they will wear longer under 
the high pressure used for printing. Can you 
give me any information on this subject? 

Answer: It is not possible to deposit steel, 
but iron deposits can be produced which 
may be subsequently hardened hy carburiz- 
ing, if necessary. ; 

Chromium plating may be the answer to 
your problem. 
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Formation of a White Precipitate 


Question: I dissolved 1 0z. of fine gold in 
a porous cup and to make a concentrated 
solution, I used I quart of water and 2 balls 
of cyanide. I added another quart of water 
and later found a white precipitate, which 
does not dissolve. 

Please explain why this happens. 

H. S. 

Answer: This precipitate may be sodium 
gold cyanide, which is not very soluble and 
may precipitate from concentrated solutions 
when they are cooled to room temperature. 

We would suggest that you heat the solu- 
tion to about 150° F. to see whether it  re- 


dissolves. 


Gold Plating 


Question: From time to time we have bene- 
fited considerably from your Plating & Fin- 
ishing Guidebook. 

We wish to inquire if it is possible for 
you to furnish any information regarding 
gold plating, as used in the plastic indus- 
tries; the plating being done on molds and 
force plugs. 

We understand gold plating is being done 
oa this type of work and the information we 
require is rather technical, such as the hard- 
ness, wear and corrosion resistance, prepara- 
tion of dies and molds prior to the gold plat- 
ing application, types. of material, thermo 
setting or thermo plastic, whether pure or 
filled material, ete. 

We understand also, that considerable ex- 
perimentation has been. conducted along the 
line of gold plating magnesium, and we are 
very much interested to have any information 
on this process, 

Answer: We do not have any information 
on gold plating of molds and force plugs, but 
as you probably know, chromium is used 
extensively for this purpose. 

Although silver and nickel have been de- 
posited experimentally on magnesium, we do 
not know of any commercial methods in use 
today for plating gold or other metallic coat- 
ings on this metal. 


Alumiliting 


Question: We are looking forward to the 
installation of either an anodizing process or 
an Alumiliting process as soon as possilbe. 
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* to get away from frosting on the work. 


We are not familiar with the latter proees 
and would like to find out something aboy: 
procedures, whether it is merely a blackenin: 
process, whether current is necessary a 
what voltage, ete. 

J.D 

Answer: Alumiliting is a proprietary pr 
ess of the Aluminum Company of Ameri 
and involves anodizing in a sulphuric a 
solution, followed by dyeing. 18-24 volt 4 
electrical equipment is required. 

This is the process generally used why 
the oxide film is to be colored, althoug 
methods of coloring films, produced in | 
chromic acid bath, have been developed. 


Cadmium Deposit 


Question: We have an eight hundred ga 
lon cadmium plating solution containing 23 
oz./gal. cadmium as metal, 9.2 0z./gal. fr 
cyanide, 1 oz./gal. brightener. I control this 
solution and was away for two weeks. T! 
metal decreased to 1.2. 0z./gal., the free 
cyanide increased to 11 oz./gal., the brigh! 
ener increased to 2.5 o0z./gal. I got the sol 
tion within the right range again and filter 
it with activated carbon. The plating 
came out with a white appearance which | 
cannot get rid of. Do you think the brightener 
has broken down in the solution, and is caus 
ing this white appearance? The solution bas 
an odor of ammonia. Could you give me any 
advice on what is causing this white appea 
ance? We have to cut down on the current 


Answer: It is very highly possible that yo 
filtration with activated carbon has removed 
the brightener, and we would suggest that 
you try brightener additions on a small sea 
to see if improved results are obtaine 
The fact that lower current densities mu 
be used to avoid frosting would tend to co 
firm the lack of brightener. 

The odor of ammonia is present in @! 
cyanide solutions due to decomposition 
the cyanide, 


Chipping of Paint from Coppe' 
Plated Work pe 


Question: | am copper plating lighter " reco 
a Rochelle copper bath. After copper plating 
I run them through a cleaner, dry i0 
even and then paint; but black paift pes 
and chips off. They blame my cleaning. What 
can be the trouble? 
A. A 
Answer: Running the articles through 
alkaline cleaner after copper plating is "™ 
advisable, since alkaline films wil! tené 
cause lifting of the paint. 
We would suggest that you dip the at 
in a 5% solution of chromic acid. 


Do you know | couip 
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Beckman Automatic pH Indicator Beckman Industrial pH Meter Beckman Laboratory pH Meter 
ypper The most advanced pH instrument available Combines high accuracy with knockabout rug- Combines high precision with wide versatility 
for large-scale pH control. Indicates pH gedness for portable plant and field use. Gives to meet every laboratory 
completely automatically. Also operates pH instant pH readings at the touch of a button. and research need. 
ers 1 recording and control equipment! Also continuous indication! 
plating 
Tree! ‘What Every Executive Should Know About pH’’—a helpful factual quide 
t pees 
to modern pH control. Send for your copy. 
A BECKMAN INSTRUME TC NATIONAL TECHNICAL LABORATORIES | 


ugh a 


CONTROL MODERN INDUSTRIES 


artic!" 


October. 1945 
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There only ONE make of pH equipme”™ with which glass electrode Soy ¥ glass bmpa 
pH measuremenn can be made poilins hot process solutions: Do 
@ know the name of thts equipment® — les! 
ments caf pe made in solutions as hot 190°C (212°F)- 
This feature 1 highly ;mporcant to considet yn the purchase of pi 
equipmen* for 4” purpose Even your present operations 
may involve hot solutions: you never «now when changes of 
additions ro your operations may opsolete equipment pot prov iding 
this feature: Buy Beckma® ro with and be sure! 
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NEW PROCESSES, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY 


Aluminum Treating Process 


Enthone Company, Dept. MF, 442 Elm St. 
New Haven, Conn... have announced a new 
process called the “Alumox” process for 
chemically treating aluminum and aluminum 
alloys that) produces corrosion-inhibiting 
coating that serves to protect the aluminum 
against corrosive atmospheres such as salt 
spray and also presents an excellent base for 
organic finishes. 

The process is stated to be particularly suit- 
able for non-copper) containing aluminum 
alloys. On such alloys, coatings can be ob- 
tained with salt) spray resistance of 250 
or more hours. 

The process requires no electric current 
and consists in immersing the aluminum in 
a dilute solution of “Alumox”. salts -oper- 
ated near 210° F. from 2 to 15 minutes. 

The finish obtained is grayish-green which 
is an attractive finish in itself. Furthe: 
details are given in a booklet available on 
request. 


Spraying Bufling Compositions 


\ new product and method of application 
has been developed by the J. J. Siefen Co.. 
Dept. MF, 5657 Lauderdale. Detroit. Mich- 
igan, for producing mirror finish on all 
metals by bufhing. 

This new product comes in paste forms in 
one gallon and five gallon containers and is 
applied with a semi-automatic spray gun di- 
rectly to the buffs while they are revolving. 
through a foot operated air valve. A. slight 
touch of the foot to the special air valve 
causes a small amount of Buffing Nu-Spra- 
Glu to be sprayed on the buff. It is claimed 
to save considerable time the operator 
does not have to pick up the bar. rub it on 
the wheel, and lay it down. It saves material 
as there is no waste by friction. All of the 
sprayed material is delivered to the wheel. 

The same method may be applied to auto- 
matic buffing machinery by using a cam 
operated air valve and in this manner. it 
ean replace either bar or paste composition 
feeders. It is trouble free. 

Both material and equipment can be fur- 
nished by the J. J. 
demonstrations can be made most any 


Siefen Company and 


part of the country by their service men. 


Stock Checker’s Truck 

What is stated to a new departure in a 
stock checker’s truck is just announced by 
Palmer-Shile Co., Dept. MF. 7121 Wesc Jef- 
ferson Ave., Detroit 17, Mich. 

As explained by kK. R. Shile, the company s 
president, this item not only combines 
eral capacity with marked compactne:s and 
flexibility, but also self-contains a coaveni- 
ently placed writing table and siationery 
rack. 

The construction is all steel welded. with 
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three sheet steel shelves which ave a 1” 
flange all around. The tubular handle is so 
positioned as to form a protective bumper 
for the stationery rack. It is fitted with four 
rubber-tired, ball-bearing casters; two (at 
push-handle end) swivel while the other two 
are rigid, 

The overall height to top shelf is 4242”. 
and te the top of writing table, 50”. The 
floor clearance is 942”. From the lower to 
center shelf the height is 18”, and between 
the center and top shelves, 12”. The writing 
table is 20” wide by 14” deep. Stationery 
rack is 20” wide by 8” high in front: it is 3” 
deep at top. tapering to 2” at bottom. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained by writing 
the manufacturer, 


Unichrome Dip 


\nneuncement is made of a new process. 
Unichrome Dip. offering a convenient and 
economical means of obtaining corrosion 
protection coatings on cadmium and zine. 
By converting the surface to chemically in- 
ert compounds, either black or olive drab 
produced which prevent 
the formation of white corrosion products 


finishes can be 


and also provide an excellent base for paint 
or lacquer, 

\n outstanding advantage is that parts 
require only a single immersion Uni- 
chrome Dip, for from 2 to 5 minutes. Other 
advantages are that no special equipment. 
racking or current is required; parts are 
handled in bulk and treated at room tem- 
maintenance and control of the 
solution is both easy and inexpensive. In 
addition to being a quick, low cost process, 
coatings produced in Unichrome ‘Dip offer 
an unusual degree of protection, prevent- 


perature 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


JOSEPH B. KUSHNER, Ch.E. 
Metal Finishing Consultant 
War plating plants designed and streay 
lined for increased production. 
LA 4-9794 233 W. 26th st 
New York City 


G. B. HOGABOOM JR. & CO. 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
SALT SPRAY TESTING — CERTIFIE 
TO MEET ARMY AND NAVY SPE( 
FICA'MIONS. Testing of deposits-thicknes 
compasition, porosity. Solution — analyse 
plant ‘design, process development. 


44 East Kinney St. Newark 2,N. 


Platers Technical Service (é 
Electroplating and Chemical Engineers 


Complete services, including solution anal 
ses, process development and deposit test 


S. C. Taormina ................Teeh. Directs 
Dr. C. B. F. Young... Tech. Adv 
59 E. 4th St., N. Y. C. ORchard 4-1) 


“Electro Chemical Technolo 

E. J. HINTERLEITNER AND ASSOCIAT 
821 NORTH AVENUE, W. 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
PHONE: WESTFIELD 2-476 


NATIONWIDE, COMPLETE CONSULTII 
SERVICE FOR THE METAL FINISHI 
INDUSTRY. 


Plant Design and Layout, Production Set 
Control and Product Testing, Cost Estimates, 


20 YEARS IN FIELD 
MEMBER A.E.S. 


RE-CONVERSION AND PREPARATION 
PEACE-TIME PRODUCTION: — SPECIALIZAl 


PUBLIC SERVICE TESTI‘ 
LABORATORIES 
Chemists © Engineers 


METAL FINISHING SPECIALIS 


Solution analysis, deposit thickness '4 
process development, plant design, | 
war, production, preparation, etc. 

R. M. PALMER Pres 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. MU 41 


Rates. for regular “Control Ser 
ice” as low as $10 monthly. In 
formation and Price List furn's 
on request. 
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October. 
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21-03 lst Avenve, Long Island City, N. Y. 


POST-WAR COMPETITION MAKES 
LOW-COST PRODUCTION MANDATORY 


START YOUR POLISHING ROOM NOW! 


on your 


COTTON BUFF 
0 WHEEL COSTS 


Challenge our Claim— WE CAN PROVE IT! 


AIRWAY Ven fila te ABRUFFS — improved and perfected for vital war work—do better 
work faster and wear twice as long; they are now available for peace time production. 
Constructed in many different types. A wheel for every requirement. 


AIRWAY Ven {lated purrs save you 50%. Don’t be a non-believer. Make us prove 
it by comparative tests. Write today and state your requirements. 


WARNING NOTICE—Jackson Buff Corporation of Long Island City, New York, has rights to U. S. Patents Nos: Re 19,394 
and 2,140,208 which have broad claims covering an air cooled buff having means for the admission of air through the sides 
of the buff. Owner intends to protect all rights and stop infringement. 
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AIR-DRY RACK COATING 203 


For Today...and Tomorrow! 


New and improved synthetic resins are one reason for 
the remarkable performance of Unichrome Air-Dry Rack 
Coating 203. Constant research in selecting and formu- 
lating these resins results in your getting maximum 
rack protection, at minimum recoating cost—and in a 


quick, easy way! 


Dip your racks in the handy open-end drum. Drying 
iy a room temperature. Your racks are thus thoroughly 
protected against the severest solutions and—many shops 
tell us—good for from 500 to 1000 plating cycles. Why 
not see for yourself with a trial order? Our nearest 
ottice will give you data and prices. Write now. 


frade Mark Keg.U.S. Pat. Off, 


UNITED CHROMIUM, INCORPORATED 


2751 Jefferson 


51 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. - 


Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. + Waterbury 90, Conn. 


PROPERTIES 


Chemical Resistance. 
Excellent for all plating 
cycles. 


Toughness — Withstands 
repeated flexing and 
shop handling —cuts 
cleanly and easily at 
contacts. 
Drying—Dipped in con 
tainer in which it is 
shipped and dried at 
room temperature. 


Adherence —Excellent. 


Unichrome Coating 202 a new rack 
insulation, similar to Air Dry 203 but 
which is forced dried to obtain the 
extra adherence required in anodiz- 
ing end hot, strongly alkaline solutions 


ing the appearance of white corrosion prod- 
standard salt spray test for 
periods up to 200 hours. Descriptive folder 
upon request by writing to United Chromi- 
um, Inc., Dept. MBF, 51 East St... New 
York 17, 


ucts under the 


Steel Box Strapping 


This tough, pliable, new box strapping. 
bearing the name “Fiber-Steel,” consists of 
a highly flexible steel band core sheathed in 
a tough kraft paper which has been water- 
proofed. The wax-finished, water- 
repellent cover is scuff-resistant and provides 
proper tension without excessive biting into 
a corrugated box. Fiber-Steel strap can be 
applied directly to enameled or painted sur- 
faces without danger of marring, and can 
be hand'ed by girl operators without danger 


smooth, 


of ent fmeers. Because of its paper covering. 
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Unichrome Quick Dry Stop-Off 322—for 
cyanide copper and other plating work 
requiring an extremely adherent stop-off 
Unichrome Quick Dry Stop-Off 323—for 


chromium and other plating work re 


quiring a stop-off that can be peeled 


otf after use 


Unichrome Resist—a solid insulating ma 
terial for constructing composite racks, 


stop-off shields, insulating gaskets, ete 


trade-marks and company can be 
printed directly on it. Full information on 
the new strapping may be obtained by writ- 
ing A. J. Gerrard & Co., Dept. MF, 221 


North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, 


hames 


Reciprocating Electric Sander 

The Detroit Surfacing Machine Co., 7433 
W. Davison, Detroit 4, Mich., announce their 
new models XL50 and XL90 Easy Reeipro- 
cating Electric Sander. 

The company reports numerous new fea- 
tures ineluding floating pistol-grip — type 
handle, mounted on rubber, a more powerful 
motor, perfected balancing, slide type switch 
mounted on side of handle, and numerous 
other improvements. 

It is claimed that the new units are prae- 
tically much faster. and 
are exceedingly simple to operate. 

In both models the company retains theit 


vibrationless, cut 
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original straight-line, reciprocating aetiny 
that mechanically duplicates the back-anj 
forth motion of hand block sanding, rubbin: 
or polishing. The short rapid stroke | 
velops but little heat. It therefore has proved 
highly desirable for a wide range of new and 
refinishing applications on plastics, mets 
wood, slate, leather or composition. 

Detachable sanding pads are a uniy 
feature of the Model XL90. A simple snap 
action device permits instant attachment 
the correct type of pad for the job. To i 
sure maximum efficiency on flat, curved, w: 
or dry work, pads are furnished of felt, 1 
ber, and other materials of desired shay 
size, and degree of flexibility. 

Write the Detroit Surfacing Machine | 


Dept. MF, 7433 W. Davison, Detroit 
Mich., for literature. 
Flux 


Aluminum fabricators will be interested 
a remarkable new flux just placed on | 
market by the American Solder & | 
Co., manufacturers of Welding, Solderi 
and Brazing Compounds. This new develo) 
ment combines in one formula a_ prod 
which serves equally well as a flux for alu 
inum_ soldering, aluminum brazing, © 
aluminum gas welding. 

In soldering operations, the flux may 
used with the so-called “aluminum solder 
or-—-what is more noteworthy, will do 
excellent soldering job with ordinary 
tin-lead_ solder. 

The compound has a relatively low 
ing point and retains its activity over a Wi 
range of temperatures, thus being appls 
to all three joining operations, solde 
gas welding. It has high # 


brazing, or 
ity. is an excellent cleaning agent ane 
sures a good, strong jornt. 


Should require, this 
which is identified as AMCO No. 401, 
make possible the joining of aluminum ¥ 
many other metals. [t may be used to # 
braze or weld aluminum to iron or “te { 
brass, copper, inconel, monel, ali 
bronze and other alloys. / 

For complete details write 
Solder & Flux Co., Dept. MF, Philed 
Pa. 

Rust Remover 

The LS.E. Company (formerly Indus! 
Sales and Engineering Company! 
\ngeles is marketing Formula 314 


Remover, a product that readily diss D 
rust of all types on iren and » eel. Wid 
structural anies, 


used by steel con 
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face on aluminum 


SERVICE FOR YOUR 


ALUMINUM 


CLEANING OPERATIONS 


‘“‘Bumper-to-bumper” service means a com- 
plete job . . . and that’s exactly what the 
Diversey D-Man can give you when it comes 
to your aluminum cleaning operations. No 
matter what the problem . . . and there can 
be plenty of them as you can see from the 
adjoining chart . . . the Diversey D-Man has 
the “know-how” plus the right tools to do 
the job efficiently. By right ‘“‘tools’’ we mean, 
of course, the right products. Diversey Re- 
search has devoted over 20 years to the 
development of special-purpose cleaners, 
detergents, and the like. 


Let the Diversey D-Man make a cost-free 
survey of your aluminum treating operations. 
He can often show you ways to step-up pro- 
duction that require less man-power. Just 
write to Metal Industries Dept., The Diver- 
sey Corporation, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


WITH THESE PROVEN 
DIVERSEY PRODUCTS. 


FINISHING. 


DIVERSEY DC-36— For still tank clean- 
ing of aluminum surfaces. Removes 
identification markings, heavy coats of 
drawing oil and grease quickly and 
easily, due to carefully determined wet- 
ting and emulsifying properties. 
Superior water softening action assures 
free rinsing. Will not stain, pit, corrode 
or damage even the thinnest cladding. 
DIVERSEY SS—For still tank cleaning 
of aluminum castings. Quickly and 
completely removes surface contamina- 
tions such as oils from machining oper- 
ations. A dry, white powder harmless 
to aluminum surface. 

DIVERSEY DC-1—A non-toxic, non- 
fuming, dry powder developed to re- 
place harsh, corrosive, and dangerous 
acids. Superior wetting and penetrating 
action quickly and uniformly removes 
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oxide and anodized film from aluminum 
alloys prior to spot welding thereby 
assuring maximum efficiency in weld- 
ing. Harmless to aluminum surface. 


DIVERSEY X-514—A newly developed 
cold deoxidizer for preparing aluminum 
alloys for spot welding. Produces low, 
uniform surface resistance. Similar to 
DC-1 except used in cold solution for 
still tank cleaning. 


DIVERSEY X-511—A quick-acting 
stripper in powder form that complete- 
ly removes anodize without attacking 
metal. Will not smut. Economical be- 
cause of long life. 


DIVERSEY DC-30—A rapid acting etch- 
ant that leaves the aluminum surface 
with a uniform, light matte finish. 
Economical because of long life. 
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requirements. 


We have a complete line of Aluminum Colors" 
especially prepared for coloring anodic coatings. 
We shall welcome an opportunity & 


to serve you on your dyeing | 


SANDOZ | 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


builders, apartment houses, hotels. manu- 
facturers, etc.. 314 Rust Remover leaves 
a microscopically thin coating of chemi- 
cal on the metal that inhibits further 
oxidation, thus giving it the double function 
of rust remover and rust preventer. The in- 
hibiting coat of Formula 314 makes an 
ideal base for paint or lacquer. This agent 
will also remove verdigris from copper and 
brass. It is applied by the immersion method 
or with a brush or spray gun. 

For further information about Formula 
314 Rust Remover, write: [.S.E. Company, 
Dept. MF. 4031 Goodwin Ave., Los Angeles. 


Dust Collector 
The Standard Electrical Tool Co.. Dept. 
MF, 2503 River Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
added to their “Air-rester” line a new belted 
motor driven Dust Collector. 


This new belted motor driven “Air-rester.” 
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61-63 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


designed primarily for 25 cycle current, is 


also available for 60 cycles. 

Specifications on the two sizes are: AR- 
{4B with *, H.P. motor, 450 C.F.M. and 
dimensions of 24” wide x 19” deep x 52” 
high; the AR-24B with 112 H.P. motor has 
capacity of 1000 C.F.M. and dimensions of 
24” wide x 23” deep and 59” high. 

This is a compact efhcient unit used for 
collecting of dust from all types of grind- 
ing. buffing and polishing machines. The 
lower compartment contains the suction fan 
with motor, while the ample size dust col- 
lecting chamber is located on the top’ of the 
stand. The dust collecting chamber is fitted 
with filtering pads for arresting the dust 
and allowing the exhausted air to leave 
the stand without perceptible dust, at low 
velocity and without creating any objection- 
able draft or air movement. 

There is a convenient clean-out door at 
the side. 
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Self-Inking Rolamarkers 


These improved Rolamarkers are mad 
with interchangeable channels to receive re. 
movable rubber type or with permanent die: 
and interchangeable type channel combina. 
tions. Rolamarkers will make a single in- 


pression, not repeated ones. When the Rola 
marker is raised from the surface on whict 
the mark was made it returns to its starting 
position ready for the next impression. Thes 


Rolamarkers may be used to imprint any ares 
from 214%” x 5” to 4" x 12” or 5” x 10” o1 
any surface. Other slotted Rolamarkers are 
available for making continuous or repeat 


imprints. 


The interchangeable type arrangemen' 
allows the Rolamarker to be used for imprin' 
ing where dates, varieties, sizes, weights 


contract numbers, etc., may change. Th: 
interchangeable rubber type has a spong 
resilient rubber, base. It is held in positior 
by flanges and at the end of each line « 
reading matter in a channel there are adjus 
able metal retainers which prevent the typ 


from shifting position, 


Rolamarkers may be used to mark case: 
crates, boxes, sheet material, or any surfaces 
faster than most methods and eight times 
Impressions are pel 


quicker than stencil. 
manent, sharp. clear and dark on almost an) 


surface. 


Address inquiries to Adolph Gottscho, Ine. 
Dept. MF, 190 Duane St., New York 13, N.' 


“Skid-Rol”’ Dollies 


Techtmann Industries, Inc., Dept. MF. 
Nerth Broadway, Milwaukee, Mis., announ 
the development of “Skid-Rol” Dollies, pa 
ented by Paul J. Kordes, mover of hes’ 
machinery. 

Obtainable in pairs, Skid-Rols are simp! 
low-cost dollies for shifting machines, tam 


furnaces, hea 
tons 


boxes, steel blocks, dies, 
objects, ete—loads from 10 to 12 
Sturdy steel cleats imbed into the wood sk 
and carry the load only a few inches fr 
the floor with greater safety and ease, ¢lit 
nating all hazards involved in handiivé 
wooden rollers. Reduces personal injul 
cases to a minimum; accidents due to pas"? 


and positioning rollers are avoided 


Jacking the machine or load to be me 
approximately 6 inches from floor, ‘!™ 
position a pair of Skid-Rol Dollies pa” 


with each other. Locate center of gta" 
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‘Joad centrally over pair of Skid-Rols; then 
move jacks and load will be properly bal- 
inced. Cleats of Skid-Rols imbed into wood 
timber, providing rigidity. Load can now, 
by manual power, be rolled from place to 
lace over all types of hard floors or pave- 
nents also rolled diagonally across railroad 
‘racks—plus acting as a turntable, if desired. 
“Fach dolly is 18%” x 10%” x 4” high. 
Equipped with four all-steel rollers 3%” in 
iameter. Roller bearings are lubricated 
hrough Zerk fittings. 

If inverted, Skid-Rols can be used for a 
standing dolly for moving steel beams. 
virders, ete. 


Flat Nut Wrench 


4 new flare nut wrench, for use on plas- 
ic pipe, tubing and soft metal fittings is 
mnounved by the Plomb Tool Co., Dept. MF, 
2909 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

\s illustrated, the head is flat based on a 
nodified 12-point design, with opening 
vhich allows access to fittings around tubing. 
These features. coupled with deep, thin 


alls, permit use in close places and small 
turning arcs. Possibility of damage to the 
{iting is remote because the wrench has 
etter contact with the nut and cannot slip 
ind chew it. 

The primary uses of the flat nut wrench 
in the assembly and maintenance of all 
ypes of lines, including fluid, air, gas, ete.. 
thas a wide variety of applications in avia- 
in, automotive, air conditioning and_ re- 


igeration fields, as well as on such equip- 


ent as compressors and various pressure 
nstruments, 

[he new Plomb wrench is made in the fol- 
wing sizes: 

No. 3716 (144"), No. 3724 (%4"), No. 3732 
1"), No. 3718 (9/16"), No. 3728 (%"), No. 
134 (1-1/16"), No. 3720 (%”), No. 3730 
1) 16"), No. 3736 (11%”). 

Complete information is available on in- 
julry to the company at the above address. 


Parts Cleaning Machine 


\ new portable type parts cleaning ma- 
tne, which agitates the cleaning fluid by 
pressure, has been announced by the 
ark Chemical Co., Dept. MF, 8074 Mili- 
ty, Detroit 4, Mich. 

No heat is required in this new Parko unit 
remove grease, grime and carbon from 
chined parts, castings. gears, electrical 
tls, instruments, tools, ete. 


Two systems of cleaning are combined in 
‘one unit. Large parts to be cleaned are 
wed in the tank and the cleaning solution 
‘agitated by means of air pressure. The 
ris dispelled from a series of holes in a 
which runs lengthwise at the bottom 
the tank, 


‘mall parts such as screws, washers, etc.. 


e Built into Tygon Tape are properties which 
the experience and “know-how” of top platers 
everywhere, approve. Here is an ifisulating tape 
designed to make plating rack protection 
simpler, more positive. 

It has stretch without snap to make application 
easy, to assure an even, uniform wrapping 
tension without entrapped air. Its smooth 
surface does not “wet” easily, lessens dragout. 
Its excellent dielectric qualities decrease current 
losses. Its tough, resilient nature resists 
mechanical abrasion and impact shocks. And its 
almost “universal” corrosion-resistance provides 
real rack protection from chemical attack. 


Available at your dealers in convenient 34” 
wide rolls, or write direct. 


are placed in the round basket and soaked tank depth i8 inches, tank length 35 inches, 
in the solution for a few minutes. The and tank width 17 inches. 
basket can be revolved or swished by hand. Included as standard equipment are the 
After the parts have been cleaned, the rack basket, metal of the 
is placed on an attached drain-shelf which tank, air agitator and air gun with 5 feet 
drains the solution back into the tank for of hose. 
re-use. Parts are then blown dry by means Tank-Solv, the new cleaning solution, was 
of the air gun and rinsed with water or compounded this 
petroleum spirits. new machine. that 
It is only necessary to attach this machine this new formula is of the non-evaporating 
to the air-pressure line and it is ready to type and it is reported by users than 50% 
operate. There are no mechanically moving savings are effected. ean be 
parts and no electricity is necessary. Only used repeatedly for it cleans by a physical 
one cubic foot of air per minute is required. action thereby allowing all grease and grime 
Operates with as little as 20 to 25 gallons te settle immediately of the 


of cleaning fluid. Unit is 36 inches high. tank. 
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Not so many years ago the 
Medicine Show “Doctor” had 
a big following. What hap- 
pened to the “doctor of all 
trades” has happened in in- 
dustry—particularly as_re- 
gards the development, pro- 
duction and application of in- 
sulation for decorative plating 
racks cnd fixtures. 


Industry has found that this is a job for 
specialists and engineers who devote their 
entire time to insulation problems of the 
electro plating industry. 

For more than nine years our engineers 
have worked closely with electro platers to 
develop the best insulation for racks and 
fixtures and that explains why so many 
of America’s largest plating shops use 
BUNATOL. 

The best rack insulation means lower 
cost-per-hour of use, less rejects and better 
production schedules. You can actually 
save money by using BUNATOL rack in- 
sulation. 

Before you start decorative plating again 
find out about BUNATOL No. 720 and how 
it will help you. 


BUNATOL 


EN GIN EERED 


INSULATION 


Associations 
and Societies 


American Electroplaters’ Society 
Los Angeles Branch 


G. Huenertauth. president of the 
Crown Rheostat and Supply Co., Chicago. 
addressed the September meeting of 
Los Angeles Branch, A.E.S.. on “The Plat- 
ing Industry of Today.” during which he 
outlined current conditions in the industry 
and some of the developments that may be 
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looked for in the supply picture during the 
next 90 days. 

He accented the fact that conditions in 
the industry’s supply and equipment field 
are still in such a condition of flux and 
change that statements made today might 
net apply within a week or two. 

Mr. Huenerfauth told Los Angeles platers 
that it will be at least six months before 
they can expect equipment to come threugh 
in any substantial quantities. One facior 
which adds to the uncertainty, he said, is 
the fact that no one knows as yet what the 
situation is in respect to delivery of com- 
ponent parts of motors and other plant units. 
On conveyor equipment, for instance. he 
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pointed out, conservative estimates indica 
that delivery of chain is still six to aight 
months away. 


The second speaker on the educations! 
program was Fred A. Maurer, who recent) 
returned to his postwar position with the 
General Electric Co., Ontario, Calif., afte: 
more than three years as an inspector of ma 
terials for the Army Air Force. 


Mr. Maurer related some of his experi 
ences while in service. He also demonstrated 
and discussed an instrument produced }) 
G.E. for measuring the thickness of elect 
deposited coatings. 


The meeting was the branch’s first session 
of the fall season. It was held as an “open 


house meeting,” with invitations extende 
to all connected with the metal industry 
Attendance was approximately 90. Edgar 
Wells, branch president, presided, with |; 
brarian Jack Beall directing the education, 


session. 


Newark Branch 


The Newark Branch of the Americ 
Electroplaters’ Society wishes to announ 
that the Fall Open Educational Meetin; 
will be held at.the Robert Treat Hotel . 
October 19, 1945, at 7:30 P.M. 


The educational value of these meeting: 


has proven itself worthy of the achievemen- 


and prestige which Newark Branch has 


joyed as one of the largest branches in |! 


society over a period of many years 


To those members and guests who he 


been present at any of these open edu 


tional meetings in the past, we need | 
elaborate on the educational value a 
pertinence of the subjects presented, 1 
do we have to make any apologies for | 
speakers chosen to present the subjects. 


To those who have been unable in | 
past to be present at one of the open mer 


ings the branch wishes to stress the te 


that these meetings are primarily arrang: 
to further the education of anyone engag 
in or connected with the finishing and pr 
tection of metals. Another object of thes 
meetings is to promote better understan 


ing and personal contact between the tec! 


nical personnel and the actively 


gaged in production plating. 


The program to be presented at 
tober meeting will be as follows: 
Dr. Robert Saltonstall—-Udylite Corpora® 

Detroit, Mich. Subject: To be announ 
Dr. William Murray— \ndium Corporation 

America, New York, N. Y. Subject: / 

dium Plating. 

Walter Pinner--Houdaille Hershey Corp" 
tion, Detroit, Mich. Subjeet: High Spe 
White & Bright Nickel Plating. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 1 
and women in the electroplating indus! 

William F. Bruhn 


Society of Chemical Industr 

Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor oi Chemee 
& Metallurgical Engineering will receive ' 
Chemical Industry Medal for 194, 
announced today by the American Sele?’ 
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Sideline/, ~the p OL 
NG 
NELSON J. QUINN COMPANY, Toledo 7, Ohio 
“The 
ME’ 


Sidney D. Kirkpatrick 


Society of Chemical Industry, whieh 
ikes the award annually. 
\Ir. Kirkpatrick, who will receive the 
edal in November, was chosen for lead- 
ship. executive competence, and for his 
tributions to the advancement of chemi- 
engineering and research. The Execu- 
+ Committee of the American Section acts 
i Jury of Award. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, who was born in Ur- 
wa, IL, in 1894 and received his B. S. 
sree in chemical engineering from the 
niversity of Illinois in 1916, has been in- 
mately concerned with the development 
chemical engineering as a 
d with its contribution to the 
emical industry. 
\ director of the McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 
( consulting editor of its chemical engi- 
ring series of text and reference books, 
has been active as a consultant and help- 
to organize the Office of Production Re- 


profession 
\merican 


varch and Development in the War Produe- 


n Board. He also served on advisory com- 
ttees for the Chemical Warfare Service and 
« Quartermaster Corps of the U. S. Army. 
In 1942, Mr. Kirkpatrick was president 
the American Institute of Chemical En- 


-neers, and in 1944, president of the Electro- 


emical Society, Inc. Earlier this year, he 
ved as a member of the Technical Indus- 
‘lal Intelligence Committee in England, 
rance and Germany, with the assimilated 
nk of brigadier-general. He has been as- 
elated with the McGraw-Hill magazine. 
‘emical & Metallurgical Engineering. for 
past 25 years. 


| News from California 
_ By FRED A. HERR 


\ny doubts concerning the future of the 
‘tal finishing industry in Southern Cali- 
‘ia are dissipated quickly in a_ short 
und of plating shops in the Los Angele= 
area, 

There is so much postwar planning, re- 
Nersion and construction of new piating 
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Most Effective 
Industrial Corrosive Resist 
Yet Developed 


Corrosion is no longer a serious chal- 
lenge! .. . Years of chemical research has 
finally produced MICCROLOID—a tough, 
resilient, firmly adhering industrial syn- 
thetic coating—compounded from thromo- 
plastic resins—offering practically impen- 
etrable resistance to corrosion under the 
severest conditions where other coatings 
have failed MICCROLOID is the 
product of the Research Laboratories of the 
Michigan Chrome & Chemical Company 
where experienced chemists have been 
attacking the problems of corrosion for 
years MICCROLOID has been thor- 
oughly tested under actual operating 
conditions and proven to be the most 
effective and most permanent protective 
yet developed It may be brushed, 
dipped or sprayed—equally effective on 
metal, concrete and wood surfaces 


Chemists of the Michigan Chrome & 
Chemical Company and experienced field 
engineers are available to confer on all 
details incidental to the application of 
MICCROLOID to meet your specific needs. 


USES OF MICCROLOID. !t is intended for 
use on plating equipment, acid and alkall 
rinse tanks, structural steel, factory walls 
and floors, pipe lines, air ducts, blower 


equipment, ventilating systems, process 
Piping and tubing, water storage, water 
softening and refrigerating equipment, 
food containers, photo equipment etc. Also 
exterior of tanks heated up to 150° F. 
and even far higher temperatures. 


Write for detailed bulletin 


MICHIGAN CHROME and CHEMICAL COMPANY 


and: polishing plants underway in the area 
immediately contiguous to Los Angeles that 
only the outstanding projects can be touched 
upon within the limited scope of this column. 

United States Spring & Bumper Co., 4951 
\leoa Ave.. Los 
size of its existing plating department. A 
new 75x100 foot shop, costing $250,000 with 


Angeles, is tripling the 


building and equipment, is under construc 
tion, Elmer Nelson, plant manager, and Alex 
Regmunt, plating superintendent, told this 
writer. 


A completely automatic setup for plating 
and automatic facilities for polishing and 
pickling are to be installed in the new shop. 
which Mr. Nelson reported, will be entirely 
conveyorized. Upon completion, probably by 
the first of the year, the new plating depart- 
ment will work chiefly on bumper equipment 
and farm tools and machinery, to the preduc- 
tion of which the facilities of U. S. Spring 
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& Bumper Co. are being converted trom war- 
time activity. 


Over in Pasadena, Crown Plating Co., has 
prepared for resumption of general plating 
by construction of a new plating shop 
building, 50x150 feet in area, adiacent to the 
existing shop at 116 South Fair Oaks Ave 
nue. Cost of the expansion program was 
estimated at $25,000 by Ray Krav, plating 


superintendent. Among new equipment is 
a fully automatic two-way unit of 1900 gal 
lons eapacity, with eight stations on each 
side, for rinsing and cleaning after chrom 


ium. 


Other new equipment acquired by Crown 
Plating Co., includes a semi-automatic 1900 
gallon unit for use on bright nickel and cop- 
per work; a 1000 gallon bright copper and 
a 1000 gallon bright nickel tank to supple 
ment a 980 gallon grey nickel and a 700 
gallon cadmium tank 


which were moved 
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“THE ALL-PURPOSE 


MAINTENANCE PAINT 
OFFERS MANY UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 


Pen-Kote 500 is a radically different maintenance paint which can be 
applied quickly to all surfaces without plant shut-down and protects perfectly 
against acids, alkalis and moisture. Note these proven features, and think 


what they mean to YOU— 


% NEVER MORE THAN TWO COATS REQUIRED. A single coat often gives 


full protection. 


% EXCEPTIONALLY EASY TO APPLY by brush, dip or spray. As free-working 


as regular house paint. 


%* SETS IN 30 MINUTES or less to a hard but flexible film of plastic—even 
on metal surfaces in steaming atmosphere. 


% ODORLESS. No discomfort or hazard to painters or plant personnel. 


% SURFACES NEED NOT BE COOL, DRY OR EXTRA-CLEAN. On tanks, duct- 
work, pipes, etc.—hot or cold—corroded surfaces can be roughly wire- 
brushed, rinsed with water, and painted immediately. 


% COVERS ALL SURFACES—concrete, metal, wood, paper, paint, etc.—WET 
OR DRY—with equal ease and effectiveness. 


%* CAN BE RECOATED as often as desired without peeling or blistering. 
% EXTREMELY RESISTANT to acids, alkalis and moisture—hot or cold. 


%* HIGHLY ADHESIVE; FLEXIBLE; DURABLE. 


* A PERFECT SEALER. Asphalt and other paints will not bleed through 
Pen-Kote 500. 


And that’s only part of the story! 


Write us today for full details. 


PENINSULAR CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


6795 EAST NINE MILE ROAD 


DYKE. 


MICHIGAN 


over from the old plant; also several new 


lathes, and miscellaneous rheostats, 
motors, etc. 


Ultra-modern streamlined design, featur- 
ing underground installation of piping and 
controls, is the keynote of the new plating 
and polishing building being erected by 
Repcall Brass Mfg. Co., at 2115 East 27th 
St., Los Angeles. Covering an area of 50x150 
feet, the new building and its equipment 
represents an investment of $50,000, Harold 
Shepard, supervisor of metal processing for 
the firm reported. The plant is being equip- 
ped with a series of new multiple speed pol- 
ishing lathes. Holdover plating facilities have 
been augmented by the acquisition of » new 
270 gallon chromium tank and a new gen- 
erator. 


Bob Gripp reports that Cadmium & Nickel 
Plating Co., Los 


Angeles, which firm he 
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serves as plating foreman, has expanded by 
the installation of a new 1600-gallon auto- 
matic cadmium tank and a new semi-auto- 
matic 1200-gallon bright nickel unit. The 
firm’s postwar plans call for speedy resump- 
tion of general job plating, including cad- 
mium, zinc, bright nickel, hard chromium, 
copper, brass, silver and special finishes and 
rust proofing. 

Among the smaller postwar projects are a 
new $14,000 factory addition being erected 
by Santee Enameling Co., 1414 Santee 
Street, Los Angeles; and a $4,000 addition 
going up for Cook Heat Treating Co., 3334 
East Slauson Ave., Los Angeles. 


Reconversion of small manufacturing 
plants in the Los Angeles area, many of 
which operate good-sized metal processing 
plants, was in full swing in mid-September. 
From warplane landing gears to portable 
diaper laundries, gun turret parts to kit- 


chen utensils, precision cutting tools to cig. 
vette lighters, and ammunition  cannister 
housings to wheels for baby coasters—thes 
were among some of the swiftest recony. 
sions made by smaller war plants in Soyth. 
ern California us industry sweng over froy 
wartime to production. Here's 
how they are doing it with a minimum dic 
placement of manpower or unemployment, 


peacetime 


Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, is now busy 
converting B-23’s into Flying Offices, {or 
which a demand is reported to be growing 
among high-powered executives for travel. 
ing between main office and branch plants 
with a minimum interruption of adminis. 
tration activity. Conversion of the B.23's 
from war planes to civilian planes, Allie 
Sulzinger, plating shop foreman explained, 
involves considerable dismantling, and te. 
anodizing of doors, re-cadmium plating of 
various parts, and general renovation of the 
planes’ interiors, 

Harvill Mig. Co., Vernon, Calif., had been 
making ammunition rocket and 
radar parts and other battlefront equipment 
On August 14 their contracts were cancelled 


boosters, 


Since that day they have reconverted and 
are now pouring pots and pans for the kit 
chen onto the market, with radio, refrigera- 
tor and washing machine parts to come later 

Menasco Mfg. Co., Burbank, was making 
aircraft landing gear, engines and jacks 
Recently they went into production of a port 
able electric washing machine for “reno 
vating” baby diapers. 

Zephyr Mfg. Co., Inglewood, has alread) 
switched from wartime production of pr 
cision tools and dies for war plants to ciga 
rette 


holders. 
J. R. Gardner Co., Inglewood, had con 
tracts for parts for bullet proof gas tanks. 
ammunition cannister housings and landing 
lamps. Today, it’s wheels for baby coasters 
and larger wheels for little red wagons. 
Hoffman Radio Co., Los Angeles, worke 
on highly 


lighters and automobile  certificat: 


secret communications devices 
during the war, and now are turning 0u! 


radios and eyeing the television field. 


George Simpson has purchased the inter 
est of Lee Davis, his former co-pariner, 1! 
the Advance Plating Co., 1976 Laura Ave 
Huntington Park, and is aow sole ownel! 
The plant is equipped for industrial produc 


tion plating and engineering service 1 
bright copper, bright nickel, zine, bar 


chromium, cadmium, bronze, gold ead s 
ver work. 


Charles R. Dixon, Jr., formerly a chemice 
engineer with Turco Products, Inc., who~ 
headquarters are in Los Angeles, has bee 
appointed vice-president and general ™4 
ager of the western division of Phillip- 


Chemical Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
cleaning compounds, solvents, vapor 
greasing and industrial alkaline washing 
machines. 
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PATENTS 


a: ‘Continued from page 422) 

Evaporated Coatings 

* i. S. Pat. 2,383,469. W. H. Colbert and 

he \. R. Weinrich, assignors to Libbey-Owens- 

; Ford Glass Co., Aug. 28, 1945. The method 

” {coating a support material within a vacuum 

* hamber, comprising the steps of subjecting 

a ‘,e support material to a preliminary clean- 

at. ne to remove foreign matter from the sup- 

sy 

or 

ng 

el. 

its 

lie 

Pd, 

re- 

0 

be 

en 

ina 

ip wrt material, applying a removable liquid 

- protective covering of a high boiling liquid 

cit naving a boiling range of the order of ap- 

Ta: proximately 200° to 400° C. and which is 

ter non-reactive with said surface to the partially 

ing lean support surface, removing the major 

‘ portion of said covering and additional for- 

* ign matter from the support surface by a 

- ubbing operation to reduce the liquid cover- 
ing to a thin film thus protecting the cleaned 

spport material surface against contamina- 

ads 


‘ion by foreign matter, placing the thus pro- 
‘ected support material in a highly vacuum- 
wed chamber, removing said thin protective 
‘lm by a forced evaporation within the 
hamber, and thereafter applying a coating 
y thermal evaporation to the freshly exposed 
leaned surface while remaining in said 
1cuum chamber. 


Drying Apparatus 


1. S. Pat, 2,383,474. F. H. Denner, Aug. 
“8. 1945. In an apparatus for drying the 
uside hollow portions of bodies, an endless 
orizontally movable conveyor belt, a support 
‘or the belt and means for driving said belt, 
up-shaped holders on the belt having open- 
ngs therethrough receiving the open ends 
the bodies to hold them loosely and grava- 


‘enally in vertical position whereby when 
te bodies reach the end of their horizontal 
‘avel they will fall by gravity from the hold- 
“Ss, @ pipe extending parallel to the path 
| the conveyor belt and having upwardly 
‘rected spaced apertures therein, said con- 
‘yor belt having aligned holes in registry 
‘ith the openings in the cup-shaped holders 
“that each aperture will project a jet of air 
‘rectly into the open end of each body 
ough the opening in said conveyor and 
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| Plating Operations! 


With racks protected by Pen-Kote 
Rack Coating, work can be car- 
ried through any combination of 
plating, cleaning and pickling 
baths without loss of time for 
reracking; for the smooth, non-cracking 
Pen-Kote surface eliminates carry-over of 
solutions. 


This material completely resists ALL solutions used in electro- 
plating processes and will not harden, crack or oxidize with 
long-continued use. Unequaled in toughness and flexibility, it 
withstands rough handling without a break in its surface. 


Pen-Kote Rack Coating is available in two types: No. 210 for 
general use, and the somewhat heavier No. 220 for maximum 
resistance to abrasion. Either material alone gives full protection; 
no combinations of coatings are required. Both are free-flowing 
and readily applied by hand dipping without bridging or web- 
bing. And only five coats are needed, with minimum drying time 
between coats. 


™ | if Write today for full details and name of supplier near you. 


PENINSULAR CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


6795 EAST NINE MILE ROAD 
MICHIGAN 


holders. as the bodies successively pass the -oluble therein, removing said last mentioned 
apertures insoluble organic material and_ thereafter 


further diluting said sulfuric acid to a con- 
Pickling Iron and Steel centration of from approximately 596 to 
approximately 10% by weight. 
U. S. Pat. 2,382.336. J. D. Ruys and A. 


Wachter, assignors to Shell Development Co., Electrotinned Strip : 
\ug. 14, 1945. In a method of preparing a — i 
ferrous metal pickling bath the steps com- U.S. Pat, 2,384,086. C. E. Glock, assignor ‘ 
prising promptly diluting sulfuric acid which to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Sept 4, 1945. ie: 
has been used as an alkylation catalyst in the The method of making tin plate which com 


alkylation of saturated hydrocarbons contain- 

ing not more than eight carbon atoms to a / 


concentration of the order of 50% by weight | (| | 
H.SO, whereby a portion of the organic con- 

o 


tent thereof is rendered insoluble therein. 


permitting said dilute acid to stand for a prises electrolytically coating tin on iron 
period of time sufficient to stratify said in- strip and cold rolling the coated metal with 
soluble organic matter, removing said in- rolls rotating at uniform speed and under a 
soluble organic material, heating said sulfuric pressure of from 250,000 to 500,000 pounds 
acid whereby a further portion of the organic to elongate the metal at least # inch for 
content of said sulfurie acid is rendered in- any linear 25 inches in a single pass through 


ELIMINATES 
On ALL Cleaning and 
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ir 
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Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


To Help You With Your Reconversion 
Problems 


narrow strips having a substantially high 
resistance to abrasion than the wooden strip: 
whereby the excessive abrasion of the ey 
lining near the barrel axis is counteracted |) 
said strips. 


Detergent Briquette 


U. S. Pat. 2,382,164. J. D. McMahon. as 
| signor to The Mathieson Alkali Works, In 
| Aug. 14, 1945. A detergent briquette phys 
eally stable, hard, strong, and non-delique: 
| cent consisting of a dense, crystalline aggr 
gate consisting essentially of the following 
ingredients in proportions by weight withi: 
the respective indicated ranges: sodium sil 
cate of which the ratio of NasO:SiQ: is les 
than 1:1 about 1%-20°c. total water abou 
| 30% 40, at least one detergent of th 

group consisting of sodium carbonate an 
trisodium phosphate aggregating from abo) 
one-fourth to about one-half the total formul: 
weight, and tetrasodium pyrophosphate abo 
1% to about 15%. 


“Die-Less Duplicating” Eliminates 
Time Loss and Die Expense! 


The DI-ACRO Bender is a precision unit, designed 
to form and duplicate an unlimited variety of 
parts and pieces—eliminating, in many cases, the 
need for special dies. Tubing can be accurately 
formed with the DI-ACRO Bender to a center line 
radius as small as 2% times the outside diameter of 
the tube without distortion. Shapes and outlines, 
impossible to obtain with regular production dies, 
are easily formed with the DI-ACRO Bender. These 
include round, half-round, hexagon, and square 
rod, tubing, angle, channel, moulding, strip, stock Typical Shapes Formed by tke 


and bus bar. DI-ACRO Bender 
Stops may be setand material guides mounted for 
production work in excess of 1000 operations 
per hour. The Bender is compact and _ portable, 
ideal for temporary or permanent work. There are 
no extra parts to purchase, as the DI-ACRO Bender 
has been built to cover a wide working range, with 
simple conversions. 


Peacetime production for industry, forecasts the re- 
turn of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum—that favorite 
“help on the job,” for workers everywhere. But 
Wrigley’s Spearmint will be back only when con- 
ditions permit its manufacture in quality and 
quantity to meet your needs. Until that day, we ask 
you to remember the famous Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Wrapper shown at right, as your guarantee of the 
finest chewing gum that can be made. 


Dust Collector 
U. S. Pat. 2,384,414. C. H. Antrim, a: 


signor to Hammond Machinery Builders, In 
Sept. 4, 1945. In a structure of the cla- 
described, the combination of a pedesta 
| having a chamber therein, a pair of dust « 
lecting housings for grinding and other too 
mounted on said pedestal in overhang! 
relation to opposite sides of said chambe 
U-shaped suction conduits connecting |! 
rear of said housings with the top of sa 


You can get complete information fro m Remember this wrapper oe a 
O' Netl-Irwin Manufacturing Co., Minneapolts 15, Minn, 1-86 8 


the rolling instrumentality and to impart a thickness upon the mirror film, the film and 


smooth, lustrous surface to the electroplated the layer being deposited upon and continu- 
strip. ously around the edge of the glass plate, 
coating the layer with a mixture of wax and 

Preparing Electrotypes a pulverulent electrolytically conductive ma- 

U.S. Pat. 2,384,113. R. A. Miller, assignor terial, forming: a depressed | design in the 
to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Sept. 4, 1945. wax, electrolytically depositing a_ shell of 
\ method of preparing electrotypes, which metal upon the wax, removing the shell, rein- 


comprises applying a mirror film of condue- foreing the shell to form an electrotype. 


tive material to a glass plate providing a 
non-conductive supporting base, electrolytic- Tumbling Barrel Liner 
ally depositing a layer of metal of substantial =" 
U. S. Pat. 2,384,170. G. E. Huenerfauth 
and F. P. Green, assignors to Crown Rheo- 
—— “2 stat & Supply Co., Sept. 4, 1945. In a tum- 
a bling barrel a lining for the ends of the 
barrel comprising separate wooden strips and 
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narrow strips between the wooden strips, said 
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cud opening thereto through the 
wall thereof, a blower comprising a 
sing mounted in the rear of said cham- 
and having an upwardly directed dis- 
oa disposed on the rear side of the 
hamber between said U-shaped conduits, a 
ser arranged in said chamber in a for- 
Wad wardly inclined relation and constituting a 
tition member in said chamber with its 
; ward upper end in advance of said blower, 
conduit wall arranged in said chamber in 
aed relation to the top and front walls 
+ ie chamber and terminating at its lower 
| jn spaced relation from that side of the 
lined filter, which is the lower, and on a 
.| substantially spaced from the upper and 
wer ends of the filter to provide a suction 
wave leading from said conduits and de- 
Scitais downwardly across said chamber at 
noint substantially spaced from the upper 
f lower ends of the filter and forward 
reof, a plurality of angled louver-like baffle 
embers arranged in spaced downwardly 


whe 
ene 


pd 


as relation from adjacent the lower end 
In {said suction passage, across the discharge 
dhys hereof to adjacent the lower end of the 
ques (iter. and a collector pan disposed below 
ser aid bafle members, said chamber being pro- 
win ied with a door in its rear wall providing 
‘this cess to said pan and said filter. 

Eo Acid Pickling Inhibitor 
abou |. S. Pat. 2,383,681. P. S. Pinkney and 
the BBY. B. Stevenson, assignors to E. I. duPont 
an de Nemours & Co., Aug. 28, 1945. A process 
ibot iy cleaning and pickling ferrous metals 
mule BH omprising subjecting the metal to the action 


ibe a dilute non-oxidizing acid in the presence 
via small amount of a thiazolinyl sulfide as 
» inhibitor, for controlling the corrosion of 
«metal by the acid. 


Glass Electrode 
|. S. Pat. 2,383,709. H. H. Cary and W. P. 
Kanter, assignors to National Technical Lab- 
ratories, Aug. 28, 1945. A method of meas- 


ie ring the pH of solutions over a protracted 
= period of time and at an elevated tempera- 
“F rein excess of about 50° C., which com- 
i} rises: contacting the solution while at such 
sa vevated temperature in excess of about 50° 


with one surface of a thin glass mem- 
rane having a second surface in contact 
membrane 
ring composed of a sodium-calcium-silicate 
sass having less than about 19 mol per cent 
sodium oxide; and. using variations in 
ential across said membrane to indicate 
pH value of the hot solution. 


ih a reference solution, said 


Cadmium Brightener 


Pat. 2,383,798. R. O. Hull. assignor 
E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co.. Aug. 28, 
. In a process for the electrodeposition 
cadmium from an aqueous cyanide-cad- 
im bath, the step comprising effecting 
‘pesition in the presence of an isoamketal- 
‘rsin and not substantially more than about 
tram per liter of a sulfonated vegetable 


Acid Pickling 
‘. Pat. 2,383,800. A. D. Johnson, as- 
stor to E. TI. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Sis 28, 1945. A composition adapted for 
‘oving deposits from acid-corrodible metals 
prising about 10 te 90 parts by weight 
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Looking for a tripoli that’s just right 
for your purpose? Then select it from 
the wide range of McAleer quality- 


controlled compositions. 
e 

If your requirements are too 
special to be covered by a composi- 
tion in the Standard Line, McAleer 
finishing specialists and laboratory 
will be glad to work with you and 
develop a “tailored-to-the-job” 
material that will exactly meet 
your particular finishing need. 


of 18° Bé hydrochloric acid, from 90 to 10 
parts of a spent lactic acid obtained as the 
residue from the solvent extraction of a fer- 
mentation lactic acid, and from about 0.25 
to 2.0 parts of oxalic acid. 


Electrolytic Polishing 


U.S. Pat. 2,382,549. R. E. Edmonson, 
assignor to The National Cash Register Co., 
\ug. 14, 1945. A rejuvenation process for 
an electrolytic bath consisting 
initially of hydrochloric acid and glycerine, 
which bath has been degenerated by use, 
which process 


smoothing 


consists in the adding of 
acetone to the bath not to exceed 10 per 
cent by volume. 
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McAleer Tripolis are among the 
oldest and most extensively used 
compositions for cutting down and 
producing fine lustre on brass, cop- 
per, aluminum, zinc, nickel silver, 
monel metal, nickel, precious metals, 
certain non-ferrous alloys, die cast- 
ings and some plastics. McAleer 
Tripolis are described in our new 
Industrial Finishing Reference 
Manual. Send for a copy today. No 
obligation, of course. 


t’s FREE! Send for it today 
Helps you select the right composi- 
tion for every job. Describes 63 | 
different McAleer quality-controlled, | 
job-rated compositions. Send the 
coupon now. 

‘ McAleer Manufacturing Company 

Industrial Finishing Div. 

g Rochester, Michigan 

6 Gentlemen: Please send me at once a copy of 

# your new Industrial Finishing Catalog. 

§ Nome 


‘ Position or Title 


Automotive -Industria!l 
FINISHING MATERIALS 


Dust Exhaust Hood 


Pat. 2.383.454. H. G. Eisler. assignor 
t» The Bell & Howell Co.. Aug. 28, 1945 
In a device of the character described, the 
combination with a retatory surfacing wheel 
and a dust exhausting hood spacedly shroud 
ing the same and provided with a work open 
ing and an exhausting outlet 
said work opening peripherally 


spaced from 
of said wheel 
and extending tangentially of said wheel in 
the direction of rotation thereof and pro 


vided with an air inlet 


from said 
work opening peripherally of said wheel and 


extending tangentially of said wheel in the 


spac ed 


lirection opposite the direction of rotation 


therefrom. 
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MANUFACTURING co. “4. ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN 
: 
= 


SAFETY IN HANDLING AND STORAGE... complete protection 
for men and equipment . . . these are only two of the 
features that make Troxipe the ideal pickling-agent for 
industry. A scientifically developed compound of dry, inert 
chemicals, TRoxIDE becomes active only when dissolved in 
water, and can be stored and handled as 
safely as a barrel of flour! 


When dissolved in water. TroxipE 


UNIFORM OVER- removes rust and seale from ferrous. non- 
PICKLING PICKLING 


ferrous and precious metals. TROXIDE’Ss 


action slows when clean metal is reached ... thereby reduc- 
ing the danger of overpickling. And while it is working, 
TROXIDE protects workers and equipment 
from acid hazards by spreading a blanket 
of safety, called “PRorecroroam,” over 


the pickling solution, preventing the 


PICKLER eseape of acid particles into the air, and 


returning them to the solution for useful work. 
Non-inflammable and non-eruptive. TROXIDE in solution 


forms a combination of the isda: 


sulphuric and muriatic acid Pin se 
types. A Troxtde solution card business 
equal to the conventional tisement pre — 
acid-bath cleans a_ bigger to us today ro 
surface area... without the ©omplete TRox: 
acid hazards of the ordi- Story, saat 


nary pickling solution. 


SUPPLIERS — East: Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., 
New York 1, N. Y. South, Midwest & West: Waverly 
Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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ar 
Bright Nickel Plate fF, 50 
The Udylite Corp., Dept. Mk, 165) 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich., has issued . 
new Bulletin No. 51 describing bright nich ¥ 
plating process for protective and ornament] 
product coating. Lists plating application, a 
bath formulas, operating conditions, ree Lo} 
mended voltages and amperages for 
ful plating. Copies may be obtained by wri. yar 
ing to the Udylite Corp. at the above addres. 
Air Conditioning 
A new data folder by the W. B. Con rensil 
Engineering Corp., Dept. MF. 114 East 32nilllhe life 
st.. New York City, contains an interesting ed-/ 
case history of the application of Dorex he Me 
Recovery equipment to an existing syste best 
With facts, figures and insiallatien drawiny. fic. N. 
Merle Bennett, Chief Engineer of the D esting 
troit Bank Building, tells how fuel, energy The 
and equipment were saved. Besides the cas@pumero! 
history, it contains data on veriilation phis 
quirements and a_ typical cost conparis 
chart showing the savings in money, ma sie 
rial and equipment on a_ installati 
The folder is of the standard file size anfam” > 
may be kept for ready reference ae 
Container Information 
The new “General Box” issue is now ava UND 
able to the public free of charge. This int 
mative booklet, published by the General 
Box Co., of Chicago, provides  up-to-dat atic 
details on containers and contains many” 
colorful illustrations. Of special note in | ae 
issue is an article on the Army Quarternas ee, 
ter Supply Depot in Jeffersonville, {ndiana 
This story is told with emphasis upon | livid 
part containers have played supp!) 
equipment to the Armed Forces of the Uni gue. 
States, 
Also, the new “General Box” gives al il w 
tional information about the various rosior 
of containers now being manufactured, along@eee, he 
with new and interesting box de='gn ciple 
different products. 
Copies may be obtained by writing Genera a 
Box Co., Dept. MF, Chicago. ‘There 
obligation on your part. saat 
Aluminum Treating Process Bs 
“Alumox,” a chemical process for prod onsider 


ing corrosive resisting coatings on aluminu! 
alloys, is described in a four-page illustrat 
brochure issued by The Enthone Compe) 
Dept. MF, 442 Elm St., New Haven. Conn 


Lubricating System 


ubricati! 


Advantages of the centralized 
system when installing machine equipmet Sympo 
for post-war operations are pointed out ! 
an illustrated four-page folder, © // hen 
Reconvert,” issued by The Farval 
Dept. MF, Cleveland, O. Basic facts are © ne 


forth in a compact summary show!mg 
the Farval System operates, wit! stateme! 

of specific results attained through its of 
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Blast Nozzles 


ides of “Long-Lyfe” blast noz- 
_ are cataloged and priced in a new 
age illu trated booklet just published by 
Foundry Equipment Co., Dept. 
> 5) South Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
“juded are the following nozzles: (1) 


ret 


guaranteed for 1500 

ysing steel abrasive; (2) American- 

nium, having a long-wearing ceramic in- 
ental. and (3) American V-Metal, made of 

ion treated abrasion-resisting alloy steel. 

eet , copy of this new publication will be 

Ut ss ed to any interested plant by asking 

Writ. manufacturer for Catalog No. 27. 

dre 


Extensible-Tip Splice 


\ new bulletin describing the Manhattan 


ont vensible-Tip Splice and how it prolongs INGS 
life of Condor Endless Belts with Ex- TILE LIN 


est ed-Area Stress-Relief, has been issued by 


bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Dept. MF, Pas- FOR } 


vinuelmaic, N. J. Copies may be obtained by re- G TANKS q 
e D esting Form No. 6861. PLATI ; 
verily The interesting bulletin, which contains 


endless belt installation photo- 
nhs and schematic diagrams describing 


aris splice, cites five advantages obtained in Chrome plating authorities generally agree that acid-proof tile or brick-lined 
ma use of the Manhattan Extensible-Tip. | steel shells make not only the best but the least expensive chrome plating tanks. 
lati we are: Increases flexibility at splice; For example, Chromium Corp. of America says: “We have used your acid-proof 
ein be operated over small pulleys; Can tile and acid-proof cement as lining for our chromium plating tanks for five to 


operated at higher speeds and_ heavier 
Prolongs splice 3 to 10 times; Re- 
: belt and maintenance costs. 


seven years. We find the lining proof against deterioration and it has the advantage 
of eliminating any chance of stray currents.” 
You, too, will find “U. S.” acid-proof brick and tile linings your best bet for 


NDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE Chromium plating tanks. 


int (C 
a Concluded from page 411) Coming Soon 
i mes corroded, the surface gets an etch, or The most complete 
mange’: or What in effect are notches. The book on acid-proof 
mation of these notches by corrosion, 
, refore, increases the chance of fatigue pages full of facts, 
dia You can handle the job design details, etc. If you prefer we will 
‘ion-fatigue. Corrosion-fatigue itself may with your own men by Well be happy to ‘ob 
divided into sub-categories such as _ tor- y detailed, easy- 
py val corrosion-fatigue ‘bending corrosion- We'll today ‘and ‘ask to be shell 
| put on the list to re- tank shell to the installa 
gue, ete., but the principles are the same. provide the necessary acid- ceive an advance copy tion on your floor. Send 
this chapter was not intended to deal in proof tile and our Vitric- of Bulletin 812 when us a rough sketch. Our en- : 
aidgetail with, or even to include, all phases of 10 quick-setting acid-proof a comes from the gineers will be glad to 
ty] nosion. It was intended to show, at this Coma help on design details. : 
along™mece, how the relatively simple fundamental 
fo ciples discussed so far can be combined 
\plain much more complex phenomena: 
a ‘to caution the unwary that beneath a 
. ningly innocent exterior of simple cor- 
‘on there may lie a much more involved 
rious chain of events. For similar rea- 
the protection of metals most. satis- 
wrily against corrosion must take into 
a “eration all these factors, and more, series of discussions by leading authorities Under the Chemical Section are numerous 
trate under two pestenews topics Instrumental methods which have been developed, preface ed 
el Section and Chemical Section. The authors by two very interesting and valuable reports, 


cover some of the more recent improvements 


‘ id one by M. G. Mellon on “The Chemistry 
Technical in apparatus for measuring the absorption 


: : in Colorimetry” and the second an extensive 
of light by aqueous solutions, development 
literature Bibliography on Colorimetric Methods by 
of superior methods of test based on the use 


J. W. Stillman. Numerous methods are de- 


mposium on Analytical Colorimetry J. J. Stumm; Magnesium-Base Alloys—V. A 
ut Topics covered in the Instrumental Section 
n and Photometry Stenger; Other Non-Ferrous Alloys—C, Zisch 
Corp ‘ponsored by two very active committees B. L. Clarke. Colorimetric (Analysis and kau; and Ferrous Alloys—Arba Thomas. 

re 8 te American Society for Testing Mate- Beer’s Law—J. L. Hague; Filter Photometers Copies of this 75-page publication can be 
, how hamely, Committees E-2 on Spectro- —A. E. Ruehle: Glass Photometric Filters obtained from A.S.T.M. headquarters, Dept. 
menue Analysis and E-3 on Chemical An- O. A. Gage: and Spectrophotometers—K. 5. MF, 260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa 
5 usG ‘sof Metals, this Symposium presents a Gibson. at $1.00 per copy. 
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CLEAN-RITE 
All-Purpose CLEANERS 


ANODES 
BLACK OXIDE SALTS 
BUFFS 

CHEMICALS 

CLEANERS 
COMPOSITIONS 
ELECTROPLATING EQUIPMENT 
LACQUERS 

PLATING RACKS 
POLISHING EQUIPMENT 
POLISHING WHEELS 
SOLDER FLUX 

STOP OFF MATERIALS 
TANKS 


PLATING ROOM SERVICE 


Let us help you sulve your problems. 
Take advantage of our practical experience. 


JACOB HAY Cu 
Centralized Distributors 


EST PARKER AVE. CHICA 
TEL. ALBANY 2742 


~ 
& 
comvouncs 


COMPOUNDS: Burring, Cutting Down, Polishing, Mirror Finishing. 
4A CEMENT: Used for setting up Wheels, Belts, Buffs & etc. 


HARRISON & COMPANY, INC., Haverhill, Massachusetts 
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C. W. Yerger poet 

rial 

C. W. Yerger, formerly executive vic 
president of The Hanson-Van Winkle-M 
ning Co., has joined the executive staff 4 emt 
ent 


The Lea Mig. Co. and has been ele 
chairman of the board of directors. He 
to develop post-war plans for the comp 
as well as to assist in the production a 
distribution of their present products wide 
used in connection with burring, polishi 
buffing and plating and the general field 
finishing of metal and non-metal articles 
The Metal Industries Department of / 
Diversey Corp., announces that it has ad 
three new men to its field service staff. 1 
are R. B. Petty, C. G. Smith, and F 
Graham-Smith. R. B. Petty will cover 
Los Angeles area, C. G. Smith will headg 
ter at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and W. R. b: 
ham-Smith has been assigned a territory | 
| Canada. These men will promote and set 
Diversey products and processes for me! 
cleaning and working operations. 


Dr. Harry G. Mitchell has rejoined 
Speer Carbon Co. and their affiliate, 
International Graphite & Electrode ( 
after serving as carbon products consult 


for the War Production Board since Ave h 

| 1942. He has been apvointed acvertisiq 
| manager for both organizations and w! Y 

| . 

| at the home office in St. Marys. Pa 
hana 
In 
In order to facilitate the specialized > as 


ices connected with the use of magnes!\! 
anodes for cathodic protection pipe’ 


and structures, the Magnesium 
The Dow Chemical Co., has organ’ 
| Cathodic Protection Sales Department. 7 He 
thur Smith, Jr., has been named mane: 
with headquarters in) Dow’s main olle' with 
Midland, Michigan. Mr. Smith comes ! nd 
the St. Louis office, where he wa- direct" Mass 
magnesium sales for the Soutiwest ind 
tory. A graduate of Michigan State (ol agin 
he has been with the company -inee titut 
FINISHING. Octobe. ME 
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Hugh C. Crawford 


Hugh C. Crawford, has been appointed Di- 
reetor of Sales for The Egyptian Lacquer 
lig. Co.. Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth 
ve. New York, N. Y., manufacturers of 
specialized production for indus- 
ial users. During the past three years Mr. 


finishes 


¥ ‘rawford has headed the War Production 
M jivision of the Company. The announce- 
afl ent was made by O. J. S. deBrun, Presi- 
Jes ent of The Egyptian Laequer Mfg. Co. 


Hunter Nicholson 


le appointment of Hunter Nicholson as 
\ngeles factory manager of Kelite Prod- 
is, Inc. was announced recently by Mr. 
(. Sorensen, Kelite president and general 
nanager, 

In his association with Kelite, Mr. Nichol- 
~n is to concern himself largely with factory 
wtheds and controls, placing special em- 
phasis on improved production techniques 
id even greater standardization of Kelite 
terials, 

lle comes well qualified for this position. 
wing had chemical production experience 
vith such companies as the American Potash 
td Chemical Co.. the Dicalite Co. A. R. 
Mass Chemical Co. and the Firestone Tire 
‘id Rubber Co. Mr. Nicholson is a chemical 
‘Ngineer, graduated from the California In- 
of Technology. 
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>Bright as a Silver Dollar’ 
.... and Stays that way! 


Shiny, too! In short, Luster-on* bright dip for zinc-plated parts is an eco 
nomical finish, available now, that gives sales appeal and a protective 
coating in one simple application. 

Study the unretouched photograph a moment. Notice how fingermarks 
and white corrosion have already marred and made repulsive the ordinary 
zine plating. Then see the gleaming chromium-like brilliance of the Luster-on* 
dipped part. No dark smudges, no age stains, no white disfigurements 
for Luster-on* even resists salt spray exposure! 

Tools, parts and other zinc-plated articles will find their place in present 
and postwar markets more easily with a Luster-on* finish. 
KEMO SAYS: Send us a sample of your 


zinc-plated items for free processing with 
Luster-on*. See the improvement with 


Metal 


your own eyes. 1 THE CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
1 54 Waltham Ave., Springfield 9, Mass. 
| . Please send me full particulars about 
1 Luster-on" bright dip for zinc surfaces. 
» I am (am not) sending sample part for 
§ free dip. No obligation, of course. 
Name 
Address . 
‘ 
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PRODUCES RESULTS 


IT! 


IT’S AN EFFICIENT METHOD OF 


DEBURRING 


* TEST WORK REPORT 


u unfinished 


* TEST WORK REPORT 
| on your parts 


sample 


“= gratis and gives 
THE ABBOTT BALL COMPANY 
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Crown 


BRINGS TO THE PLATING INDUSTRY THE OUT- 
STANDING EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT DURING 


THE PAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
PARTIALLY AUTOMATIC 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR 
PLATING 

ANODIZING 
CLEANING 

PICKLING 


CROWN RHEOSTAT & SUPPLY CO. 


3465 N. KIMBALL AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Process for Anodizing and Decorating Aluminum in Any Color 


ALUMADIZING 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


Any Color—Soft or Lustrous. 
. Resistant to Abrasion. 
. No Royalties to Pay. 


Ne 


Send samples for ALUMADIZING without obligation. 
Consult us on your metal finishing problems. 


. A Beautiful Decorative Finish. 
. Complete Corrosion Protection. 


ALL-BRITE CHEMICAL CO. 


WATERBURY 89, CONN. 
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Harry P. Barrand 


Harry P. Barrand has been elected a Vice- 
President and Director of the Hanson-Va 
Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J. Mr. 
Barrand will devote himself to the financial 
work of the company. 

Mr. Barrand was, for a number of years. 
a commercial and financial consultant and 


advisor, with broad experience with bank Mr. 
ing, investments and corporation manage: 
ment. His experience has included bank rad 
ing and financial work abroad in Europe. — 
South America and Asia. on | 
He is a native New Yorker, a graduat ss 

| of the local public schools and high schools, ndus 
| and also attended New York University. He 
In | 

reatl 

nd | 

viati 

fields, 

ful 


R. L. Cain 


The appointment of Mr. R. L. Cain as a* 
sistant sales manager of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Ps. 
has been announced. 

Mr. Cain attended Allegheny College « 
Meadville, Pa., and New York University. 
He joined Westvaco Chlorine Products ©° 
in 1936, where he was in charge of the ev 


York district sales staff and was divisions \p 

sales manager of Curtin-Howe Corp. * mana 
| affiliated company. In August, 1942. leta 
joined Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing ‘ 
| as assistant to the director of sales. 4s ns 

assistant sales manager, Mr. Cain wil! 

tinue his duties under Wr. Steele. 
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The Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning (, 
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2+ | 
© | 
| ‘ 
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Quick-paced advancement has marked the 
" Thomas P. Cusack, Jr., who has 
appointed director of sales develop- 
the C. M. Hall Lamp Co. of Detroit, 
»ioneer manufacturers of automotive light- 
yy and infra-red heating equipment. 


areer 0° 
yst been 
nent for 


[r 
ial 
rs, Thomas P. Cusack, Jr. 
k Mr. Cusack, until he received his new as- 
scnment, has been serving this company as 
‘ ead of its infra-red division. He is widely 
4 snown in the finishing field for his contribu- 
ion to the development of infra-red radiant 
te eating and for augmenting its usefulness to 
Is ndustry. 
, He joined the staff of the C. M. Hall Lamp 
». in 1940 as a radiant heating engineer. 
In his new post, he will give impetus to a 
aeatly expanded program for developing 
nd marketing lighting equipment in _ the 
wiation, marine, industrial, and domestic 
fields. Hall’s infra-red division will continue 
to function under his guidance and counsel. 
, 


Paul H. Fox 


W 


\ppointment of Paul H. Fox as division 
‘anager of the Aluminum Division, Reynolds 
letals Co., for Washington, Oregon, Wyom- 
" Montana and Idaho, with headquarters 
‘Seattle, Wash., was announced recently 

company vice-president David P. Reyn- 


METAL 


METAL DEGREASING 


\ REMOVES GREASE AND OIL FROM METAL PARTS 
\/ PRODUCES CLEAN PARTS READY FOR INSPECTION 


\/ REDUCES REJECTS BY REMOVING OIL AND GREASE 
FROM INACCESSIBLE PLACES 


\ LOWERS RISKS OF DAMAGE TO DELICATE WORK 
\/ CAN BE USED ALONE OR IN PRODUCTION LINE 
\ CONSUMES SMALL QUANTITIES OF SOLVENT 


\/ EASY TO OPERATE, CAN BE USED IN EXPENSIVE 
TANK EQUIPMENT 


\ A TIME AND COST SAVER 
\ CAN BE USED AT ROOM TEMPERATURE | 


\ AVAILABLE FROM MANY ACCESSIBLE WAREHOUSE 
STOCKS. 


GENERAL SOLVENTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


926 EXCHANGE ST. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


There were many difficult metal 
cleaning jobs during the war period. PERMAG Compounds brought the solu- 
tion to these tough problems, and they will bring the same quick, dependable assist- 
ance in the future. PERMAG produces the chemically clean surface on metals 
prior to finishing—cleaning rapidly, effectively, economically. 
Try PERMAG Compounds on your next metal cleaning job. 
Our Technical Service Department will be glad to aid 
in any of your special cleaning problems. Write us. 


MAGNUSON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


50 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
In Canada: Canadian PERMAG Products Ltd. Montreal and Toronto 


PERMAG Cleaning Compounds 
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Solving sion = 

New Reconver 

ning Problem 


The Hanson-Van  Winkle-Munr ing 
Matawan, N. J., announces the folls wing ay 
pointments: 


99.75% 


With two complete, independent plants at Robert E. Creamer who was formerly in 
Jersey City and Baltimore, and its own supply of the laboratory in Matawan, and more re 
the basic raw material Chrome Ore from com- cently Supervisor of Plating at the U.S. Na 


val Air Station in Quonset Point, R. [, ha 


pany owned and operated mines, Mutual is the returned to the company. Mr. Creamer has r 
world’s foremost manufacturer of Chromic Acid. cently completed a training course in Mata 


wan, and is assigned to the New Englan 
territory. 


Robert E. Creamer 


Bichromate of Soda 


YEARS 


Bichromate of Potash 


AL, CHEMICAL COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
270 MADISON AVENUE YORK IG,NY. 


PLATING RACKS 


by JOSEPH NOVITSKY Richard E. Waite 


Richard E. Waite, recently in charge 
plating and metal finishing at Strombers 
Carlson is now with H-VW-M. Mr. Wai 
@ Constructed without screws, rivets, solder, brazing, weld- received his technical training at the Roche: 

ing. ter University of Technology and is - 
ly experienced in the plating industry. © 
has completed a special training course ® 
Matawan, and is now in the field, wi! 


headquarters at Landing Road Roel 
JOSEPH NOVITSKY NY. 


Office: 104-17 199th St., Hollis 7, L. I, The Chemical Corporation announces "' 
(Phone—HOllis 5-6871) removal of their offices and Springteld w#! 


Factory: 147-24 Liberty Ave., Jamaica 4, L. I., N. Y. house to a larger, more modern and ® 


sonveniently located building at 54 Waltha 
(Phone—REpublic 9-7223) convenie ntly located building at 
Ave.. Springfield, Mass. 


@ We specialize in plating racks of our own patent. 


@ We design racks to suit your individual problem. 
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the George L. Nankervis Co., 5408 Com- 
 onwealth Detroit, manufacturers and dis- 
| hutors of plating and metal finishing 
juipment, have again augmented their en- 


vigeering in order to take care of their 
Fcreased volume of reconversion and new 

;stallations of plating and metal finishing 

plants in the Middle West. N 


ur. W. E. Stadel, a graduate of the Uni- 
L sity of Michigan with a B. S. in Mechani- 
| Engineering. has had extensive experi- 
ne in technical supervision of plating, 


Exceptional Purity 


LOTTE CHEMICAL CO. INC. 


Manufacturers 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


las re 
Mats W. E. Stadel THIS Alvey-Ferguson “standard” clean- 
iglan ing unit thoro-cleans small metal parts 
wing been associated with Dodge Breth- and products without the use of baskets. 
Wolverine Pump, McGean Chemical, (Chain guard was removed to show drive 


mid Chrysler Corporation for the past mechanism.) Perhaps it, or an espe- 
wenty years. cially designed unit, will help you secure 
Wr. M. W. Woodruff, graduate of the quality control, fewer rejections and lower 
versity of Michigan with a B.S. in Preduction costs. Write today: 

hemical Engineering, has had extensive THE ALVEY-FERGUSON CO. 
\perience in metal finishing, production Ls 696 Disney St. Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


Offices in Principal Cities—Coast to Coast 


CONVEYINGTEGUIPMENT 


Alvey-Ferguson 


GET READY 


~ FOR THE RETURN OF 
DECORATIVE PLATING 


METAL PRODUCTS: CLEANING FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


rge 

mbers 

Wai M. W. Woodruff Control Sets for Nickel, Chrom- 
aches ium, Copper, Silver and 


eid ‘ervision, laboratory control and research. 
Ns experience over the past several years 


“th the Eaton Manufacturing Company, of 
pany 


other solutions available. 


rse 4 


and the Chrysler Corporation, of . 
ars Detroit, has fitted him well ll his new Write for Literature 
| pacity in the Engineering Department of = 
beorge L. Nankervis Co. KOCOU 
With the acquisition of the above engi- R CO. 
“sca '. the company has extended their serv- 4720 S. CHRISTIANA AVE 
wa ‘whereby they are now accepting general 
be “Salation work, including the full contract CHICAGO 32 
_ complete engineering and installation of Specify Kocour Sets from your supplier. 
Maing and metal finishing plants. 
MET 4 
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Henry Mahlstedt 


To coordinate their expanded sales activi- 
ties, United Chromium announces a_reor- 
ganization of Eastern sales territories and 
the appointment as district managers of three 
men who, through technical training as well 
as first-hand acquaintance with the every day 
problems of platers, are well equipped to 
serve the industry. 

Henry Mahlstedt has been named sales 
manager for the Eastern Division, supervising 
all activities east of Buffalo. with headquar- 


Meyer Shacat 


ters in the company’s New York offices. He 
is a graduate chemical engineer and before 
joining United Chromium in 1928, was chief 
chemist for New York Steam Corp., and 
Multiple Storage Battery Copr. Mr. Mahl- 
stedt’s broad knowledge of the installation 
and operation of metal finishing processes 


E. N. Riotte 


has won him wide respect among eastern 
manufacturers and job platers. 

Veyer Shacat is now managing the New 
England District, making his headquarters 
at the Waterbury office and plant. A gradu- 
ate of M.LT. in chemical engineering, “Mike” 
spent a number of years in research and 
development work with American Bosch 
Magneto Corp., and Gould Storage Battery 
Co., joining the United Chromium organiza- 
tion in 1929 as sales and service engineer. 

Ek. \. Riotte has been named district man- 
ager to supervise activities in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. “Gene.” who will 
make his headquarters in the New York office, 
is a graduate of Yale University and has 
been active in sales and service engineering 
work with United Chromium since 1934. 

Vr. H. J. French has resigned as assistant 
director for raw materials and facilities of 
the Steel Division, War Production Board, 
at Washington, D. C., and has resumed his 
duties as assistant manager of the Develop- 
ment and Research Division of The Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc., at New York. 

Mr. French joined the Iron and Steel 
Branch of the War Production Board late in 
February, 1942, when he organized and _ be- 
came chief of the Metallurgical Section. With 
the formation of the Steel Division he became 
chief of the Metallurgical Branch and in 
March, 1944, was appointed assistant direc- 
tor. He leaves Washington after forty-two 
months’ service with the Board. 
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Wesley Cassell 

0 rec 

The Lea Manufacturing Co., 

Conn., has appointed Wesley L. Cassell | 

its Technical Sales Staff. He will bring | 

his new duties many years of experience j 
the technical phases of metal finishing 


inf 


Modernization and additions to plants a 
equipment, with a view to streamlining pr 
duction of its regular peacetime produeff 
will more than double the plant capaci 
of the Zapon Division of Atlas Powder Co 
pany, according to announcement by J. 
Weidig, general manager. 


These new additions to plant and equ 
iment are estimated to cost several hundre 
thousand dollars, Mr. Weidig said. Dev 
ment and evaluation laboratories also 
being enlarged and modernized. The | 
pany’s plants at Stamford, Conn., and Nor! 
Chicago, Ill., are affected by this program 


Sigfried A. Olson, Jr., has been name 
dustrial manager at Stockholm, Sweden. 
the Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia | 
vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell Rest 
Co. 


Mr. Olson has been New York sales end 
neer for the Brown company for the pé 
nine years. He is thoroughly experienced 
all the new electronic and standard insti 
ment applications. He will report at > 
holm upon completion of necessary 1! 
portation clearance. 


ANSWER KEY Sj 


FOR WAR PRODUCTION—FOR POST-WAR PLANS 


MICHEL, CHROMIUM, BRASS 


Electr 


US 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, 
ALUMINUM OR PLATE 


Bonded 


AMERICAN NICKELOID COMPANY - 


Felt Wheels. 
8 Second St. 
Peru, Illinois 


SOMMERS 
MFRS. OF “BEACON” 

Plating and Polishing Supplies and Equipment—Compliete Semi 

and Full Automatic Installations—Gold, Silver and Chrome Rouge 

Stainless Steel and Satin Finish Compounds—Buffs, Polishing 


BROS. MFG. CO. 


d 


SAMPLES FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 
3439 NO. BROADWAY 


ST. LOUIS 7, M0. 
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IGHTNING FAST 


nd hard hitting, this airgun 


| MODERN INDUSTRIAL 
CLEANING METHODS/ 


deal for smoothing fenders; 


moving welding scale or rust 


om iron and steel surfaces; 


light sheet metals; 


puting, grooving 


nd marking; for 


Removal of heavy oils, grease 


ing seams; for 
walking and drawing compounds from 


craping and re- 


int from wood steel parts often presents a 
moving pain 


difficult problem, which no or- 


and for drilling 
_ dinary cleaning material will 


solve. AHCOLOID 70 produces 


the clean surface necessary 


oncrete and masonry. Oper- 


tes in any desired position— 


ses 50 to 150 pounds air 


pressure—has metering valve 
electroplating or further fabri- 


cation. j 


a | And it does its work quickly. 


| for paint, phosphate coatings, 
| 


reguiate force of stroke. 
iterburmMariety of tools available. 
assel 


bring 


Write now for full 
information and prices 
Nearest address 


aay efficiently and economically. 


hing 


smoothing, 
scaling, peen- 


SALSBURY CORPORATION. 
roduc 10s ANGELES 1, CAUIF. as a hammer, 
capaci chisel, mould. 
er Co 


ot TooL COMPANY ing or marking 
1951 EAST FERRY tool, ete. 


APOTHECARIES HALL C0. 


“DETROIT 11, MICHIGA weten 


1 equ 
hundre 
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he cor 
d Nort 


“BJ. HOLLAND & SONS, Inc. 


“s en Electroplating and Finishing Equipment When you want accurate and dependable 

eh and Supplies automatic temperature or humidity control 
ni for Industrial Processes or Air Conditioning 

t Stock Systems call in a Powers engineer. With a 


7“ MOTOR GENERATOR SETS very complete line of self-operating and 
All Sizes and Types compressed air operated controls we are 
Rheostats 50-1500 amperes with or well equipped to fill your requirements. 


without meters. 


V-DRIVE POLISHING LATHES 


Sizes 3-15 horsepower. Complete unit is 
ball-beoring, totally enclosed, Sturdy con- 
struction. 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


Spray guns, Air compressors, Spray 
booths and complete paint finishing 
units. Baking ovens. 


Write for Circular 2520 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
2779 Greenview Avenue, CHICAGO 


Offices in 47 Cities—=-See your phone directory 


of Temperature and 
50 Years % Humidity Control * 


Semi 

ouge 

“@ J. HOLLAND & SONS, Inc. 

uo. Mag 26 South Ninth Street Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


AT BROADWAY 
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Government-owned Equipment 


MUST BE RUST-PROOFED 
BEFORE LAY-UP 


Remember---you are required to rust-proof all Government- 
owned production equipment immediately upon termination of 
your war contract. 

Only rust-proofing products accepted under Ordnance Specifica- 
tion P. S. 300-4 are approved for this purpose. TECTYL is so 
approved and there is a TECTYL product to meet every re- 
quirement. 

TECTYL seals out moisture—-protects against rust and corro- 
sion, for as long as two years, indoors and out. A little TECTYL 
covers a lot of metal. 


Don’t overlook the value of TECTYL as a rust and corro- 
sion preventive on your peace-time products. 


Write today—tell us your corrosion problem and we'll send 
you a Tecty! bulletin with complete application data. 


TECTYL 
S70Ps Rus7T 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 
431 Main St., Dept.26 J, Cincinnati 2, Ohio Refinery at Butler, Penn. 


FACTS 


WEARABILITY 
Yours in Aduance with 
the Taher Alraser 


No need for guesswork in the testing of your own or 
competitor’s products for wearability or resistance to 
surface abrasion. The Taber Abraser gives you the facts 
with scientific precision—yet the procedure is as practical 
as it is accurate. Eliminates time-consuming, expensive 
performance tests. Used by scores of textile manufacturers 
for testing the wearing qualities of all types of fabrics, 

even the sheerest. 


4 See Write: Full details on the Taber Abraser and 
od ' the Taber wear testing method described in 
. new handbook. Write for your free copy. 


‘TABER INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


111MF Goundry Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The Taber Test Proves What Wears Best | 
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THE “SIMPLICITY” LEAD ANODE FOR 
CHROMIUM PLATING 


A specialty anode that costs more 
but has advantages which make jt 
worth more. 


Positive contact . . . reusable hook 
. current flows direct from anode 
rod through studs to the anode. 


No necessity for cleaning anode rods. 
as good contact pressure is main. 
tained by heavy hand screw. 


Combination of holes. and hand 
screws, provide both good circulation 
of solution and points for release of 


current to the work. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS CO. | 


ESTABLISHED 1909 
35TH & MOORE STS. PHILADELPHIA 45, PA 


LaMOTTE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
for the 
ELECTROPLATER and ELECTROTYPER 


As an aid in the control of plating baths of 


NICKEL, ACID ZINC, TIN, CYANIDE 
ACID COPPER, CADMIUM, BRASS and BRONZE 


‘ 
> 


LaMotte Block Comparators 
for pH tests to accurately control the acidity and alkalinity 
of nickel, zinc, tin or cyanide baths. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate. A test can be made in a few minutes. 
LaMotte Acid-Copper Analytical Set 
for accurately determining and regulating the acid and 
copper content of the bath to insure uniform results. 


Other LaMotte Outfits for determining Chlorides, 
Nickel Content, Iron Content and positive control of 
Cyanide Copper, Acid Zinc, Cyanide Zinc, Cadmium, 
Brass and Bronze plating solutions. 


Write for further information. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Originators of the Practical Application of pH Control 
DEPT. MF TOWSON 4, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Science Notes: 

{n explanation for the increased corrosion resistance obtained by 
polishing stainless steel may lie in the enrichment of chromium in 
the surface film as compared with the underlying steel. This enrich- 
ment increases with the degree of polish, but no similar nickel en- 
richment has been observed. Films on brightly polished stainless steel 
contain about 90% chromic oxide. Polishing with chromic oxide 
(green chrome rouge) does not affect the composition of the film. 


Platers who are interested in the B.N.F. method for testing adhe- 
sion of deposits, employing a vibrating +hammer, may find a very 
satisfactory substitute in the electromagnetic etching or marking tools 
which are widely sold in this country. One such instrument may be 
purchased for about eight dollars with a set of small hammers in- 
stead of the usual etching points (name will be furnished on request). 


Blowing Hot and Cold: 

The air conditioning system in one of our aircraft plants has con- 
trols and instruments that are so sensitive that if one door is opened 
to the 21 acre interior it will be detected by the slight change in 
iemperature indicated by the thermometers. 

Platers who have trouble bringing their cleaner solution tempera- 
ture up to 200°F.. especially in cold weather, may envy the stars, most 
of which have a central temperature of over 2,000,000°C. Some stars, 
according to a paper presented before the Institute of Metals, have 
an effective temperature of over 30,000°C. At this temperature no 
molecules can exist. They are broken down into their constituent 
atoms. No chemical compounds can exist, being broken down into 
the elements. Sounds almost like the atom bomb. 


How Much Do You Know? 
(Prepared by George Black) 
The following refer to health hazards in the plating room. 
Designate as true or false. 
1. Virtually all the salts, acids and alkalis used in plating oper- 
ations are irritating to the skin and can cause burns. ulcers 
and rashes. 


bo 


. The vapors and mists from alkaline cleaning solutions 


may cause irritation to the upper respiratory tract. 
. The brown oxides of nitrogen are annoying but not danger- 


ous, therefore exhausting of nitric acid fumes is not con- 
sidered mandatory. 

4, In addition to irritation of the eyes, acid pickling baths may 
cause abnormal dental decay. 

5. The maximum permissible concentration of chromic acid 
for prolonged exposure is 0.1 milligrams per cubic meter of 
air. 

6. Ventilation of cyanide plating baths is mandatory due to 
the hazardous atmosphere created during plating. 


uw 


7. Silicosis is a lung disease which may develop from breath- 
ing air contaminated with abrasive dust having a high per- 
centage of quartz. 

8. Breakdown of trichlorethylene with liberation of hydrochloric 
acid is the chief health hazard of solvent degreasers. 

9. Maximum safe concentration for continued exposure to tri- 
chlorethylene vapor is 200 parts per million parts of air. 

10. Natural pumice, used for buffing, contains sufficient silica to 

be considered a silicosis threat. 


Answer kev will be found om page blo 


Slips That Pass: 

From the N. Y. Times: “President 
ing the war.” Does that mean two pants suits will be back? ? 

From a trade publication in connection with passivation of stain- 
less steel: “Immerse parts in 10 or 20% solution of nitrie acid at 
1140°F, for about 20 minutes.” We don’t want to be around when thev 
try it 
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GRANIUM 


CYANIDE 


A PRECIOUS METAL COMPLEX 
SALT FOR THE PLATING TRADE 


Renders Electro-Silver Plate Harder. Longer 
Lasting. Tarnish Resistant. 

Easy to use. No Extra Work. Moderately 
Priced. 

The Greatest Advance in Silver Plating in 
Years. 


Write us for Full Information. 


GRANIUM PRODUCTS 
2616 DOWNEY ROAD 
LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 


“Granium” Phone 
is our Angelus 
Trade name. 1-5308 


Chemical Engineers since 1905 


uR 


GOLD PLATING 
= SOLUTIONS 


2A IN ALL COLORS 
Guaranteed 100% Pure Gold Content 


We have developed new appealing 
colors in gold and will be glad to plate 
samples at no charge. 


Truman recently ordered the 
return to private owners cf all pants seized by the Government dur- 


STAPLE GOLDS—COLOR CONSTANT 
TARNISH RESISTANT 


Proven Quality by the Acid Test 


Write or call our experts about your plating problems. 


DAVIS-K-PRODUCTS CO. 


114 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
LEXINGTON 92-7360 
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